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Meetings of Societies. 

AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. St. Botolph Studio 
Building, entrance on Harcourt Street. Regular meetings, 
Monday evenings, 7.30P.m. Study of hydroits and sponges, 
with Mrs. Louise F. Lowery. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, December 12. 


APPALACHIAN Mountatn Cius. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, December 12. Outings: Saturday, November 17, Lake 
Waban; November 24, Turkey Hill and Mystic Lake. 


BosTONIAN SocirtTy. Old State House. 


Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, December 11. 


3 Boston Society oF Crvrt ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, November 21. 


Boston Society oF NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. m. and 1.15 and 3 P. M. 


Boston SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY. 419 Washington Street. 


Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, November 27. 


GeyeraL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes : Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and Strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 P.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

MASSACHUsETTs HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Hall, Tremont Street. 
tables, Saturday, 


A pps or Fixe Arts. Copley Square. Exhibitions: Works 
Adolph Menzel, in First and Second Print Rooms; Original 


Savings and sketches by Col. John Trumbull, in Third 
rint Room. 


Horticultural] 
Exhibition of winter fruits and vege 
November 17. 


* sa ENGLAND Historic-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
gaa Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, Decem 
ee MEMoRIAL ScreNcE Crass. Parker Memorial 
ome Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. Sunday, 
Mi mber 18, 12.15 P.M. The pros and cons of Socialism, by 
iss Charlotte Porter. 
Soctery oF 


war! meeting. ARTs. Mass Institute of Technology. Next reg- 


Thursday, November 22. 
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TO-DAY. 


The question of the advantage of individual responsi- 
bility in administration is brought up in a direct and prac- 
tical way by the recommendation of Mayor Matthews to the 
City Council of Boston that the present board of Fire 
Commissioners be reorganized by plaeing the department 
in charge of one person. The mayor says plainly that 
there are several other executive departments in the city 
government, now managed by three-headed boards, which 
would be improved by a similar change ; 


but these are es- 


ment happens to be the only one which can be touched by 


the City Council, depending as it does simply upon a city | 


ordinance. There is little doubt that this recommendation 
of the mayor is in line with progressive ideas of munici- 
pal administration. The tendency of late years has been 
steadily away from the old system of administration by 
committees and commissions, in which responsibility is 
scattered, and toward the single executive who can be 
held strictly to account. As cities have grown larger and 


more populous, and the character of the city councils has 


changed, the theory of a single responsible head has come | 


to be widely accepted. 


The day is past, in fact, when supervision of the work 
of any department in a great city can be had without pay- 
ing for it. It is proper that the city should pay for such 
service, just as it pays for services of a lower grade, such 


as paving the streets, scrubbing the floors of City Hall, or 


counting the votes at an election. But the city does not 
pay enough to get the best service; and the public cer- 
tainly is entitled to the best thatcan be had. There are 
some departments, such as those of finance, of engineering, 
of law and of streets, in which the salaries are large enough 
to command first-class talent; and in these the city gets 
the value of its money. But these are all single-headed de- 
there three commissioners, the 
salary of each is insufficient to attract men of the highest 
executive ability. The change which Mayor Matthews 
urges would perhaps enable the city to pay enough to get 


partments; where are 


the services of men like those who manage our railroads, 


run our factories and conduct our banks. 


The report of Colonel Wright’s strike commission, 
which is discussed on another page of this paper, has been 
promptly and violently attacked by the attorney of the 
Pullman Company and representatives of the railroads, 
The complaint of these critics is that the commissioners 
write as partisans of the strikers, and not only their con- 
clusions but their facts are called in question. This is un- 
wise; it also is unjust. The general fairness of the report 
eannot be denied; and as for the facts which it sets forth, 
these seem to be fully sustained by the testimony which is 
published verbatim in the same document. It must also 
be noted that the commissioners, while pvinting out what 
they consider to be wrong in the attitude and the conduct 
of the corporations, are severe in their condemnation of 
the methods and the spirit of the striking workmen. The 
report, in its essence, is a strong plea for the establishment 
of reason and justice in labor disputes, to be exercised 
through arbitration. 

In connection with the foregoing, the remarks of Com- 
missioner Wright at the Arbitration Congress, held at 
Chicago during the week now closing, are of interest. 
“ The distinction between compulsory and voluntary arbi- 
tration,” he said, “is the distinction between a continued 
conflict and the supremacy of reason. In all cases where 
the courts have jurisdiction, the question of arbitration 
enters. There should always precede arbitration the 
attempt at conciliation. Compulsory arbitration is not to 
be thought of. Ifa law were made compelling workmen 
or employers to accede to a decree of the court under 
penalty, it could not be enforced. A man should be 
ashamed of himself if he does not conduct his business in 
such a manner as to prevent strikes.” If strikes occur, 
Colonel Wright holds strongly to the view that, if the 


responsibility be fixed, public opinion will do the rest. 
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“ There is not a railroad,” he says, “not a corporation of 
auy kind in the United States that would dare stand out 
against the unbiased opinion that it was in the wrong. 


Public condemnation is more potent than a mandate of 
courts.” 


It appears by the statements filed at Albany that Mr. 
Morton, the Republican candidate for governor at the 
election last week, 
Senator Hill, the 





spent $19,000 in his campaign, that 





‘ * | for these 
tablished by act of the legislature, and the Fire Depart- | spectively. 


Democratic candidate, spent $3,000, 


while Mr. Wheeler spent nothing. 


The ratio of the votes 
670 to 513 to 28, re- 
The problem for men with pencils to work out 
is, which got the most for his money? Mr. Morton un- 
doubtedly gets the most satisfaction; Senator Hill the 
most experience—of a very enlightening sort, too; while 
Mr. Wheeler surely gets the most votes for his expendi- 
ture. It must not be understood, however, that these 
figures represent the cost of the campaign and election ; 
they are simply the personal expenses of the candidates. 


It costs at least half a million to elect a governor of New 
York. 


three candidates were as 





Col. Albert A. Pope, whom everyone in Boston knows 

as aman of high public spirit, has just given the city of 
Hartford, Conn., the land for a public park. The tract 
| contains about seventy-three acres and is said to have cost 
Colonel Pope $100,000, having been purchased by him, at 
various times during the period in which his bicycle works 
have been located at Hartford, for this purpose. This is 
a good example to follow. Here in Massachusetts we 
have a Board of Trustees of Public Reservations created 
especially to receive gifts of this kind from men who wish 
to become public benefactors. 


| 


A curious and painful object lesson in bacteriology is 
presented in the case of Dr. John M. Byron, of the Uni- 
versity Medical College in New York. While experiment- 
ing with the bacteria of tuberculosis, last February, he 
probably became careless and inhaled some of them; for 
in two weeks he found himself suffering from consumption. 
He was in perfect health when this happened, weighing 
165 pounds; now he weighs 120 pounds. Dr. Byron is 
one of the most eminent bacteriologists in this country. It 
was he who demonstrated the existence of the bacterium 
of leprosy. He expects to cure himself, and everyone will 
hope that he may succeed. 





He has done enough to prove 
that consumption is really infectious. 


Telegraphic communication, which was interrupted all 
through this section of the country by the snowstorm of a 
fortnight ago, has hardly yet been fully reestablished. The 
wreck and tangle of poles and wires along the routes was 
so great as to forbid prompt restoration. But what is 
worse is the fact that the restored lines are made no 
stronger, no better able to resist storms, than those which 
fell. Generally, the old poles are simply set up again—to 
fall again. There is some force in the explanation that 
the conditions which-brought down all these lines are very 
seldom found ; that the fall of a great weight of snow does 
not usually occur until the ground is frozen hard enough to 
hold up the burdened telegraph poles. But these or other 
equally unfavorable conditions may occur at any time again, 
and it is not safe to count upon exemption. If these tele- 
graph lines were government lines, does anyone imagine 
that they would not be restored in a better and stronger 
shape than that which has been shown to be faulty ? 











A strong effort is making to secure the pardon and 


| release from imprisonment of the five employees of the 


New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad who were 
sentenced at Plymouth last week for inciting and partici- 
pating in a riot at North Abington a year ago. 


It is a 
peculiar case. 


The offence for which these men are suffer- 
ing was committed in their capacity as employees of the 
railroad company. The local electric street railway had 
received permission to cross at grade the tracks of the 
steam railroad. The latter held that the permission was 
not valid, and when the electric road attempted to lay its 
rails at the crossing, violence was used and something very 
like a riot ensued. ‘The employees of the steam railroad 











20 


who directed the fight against the electric men ‘and took 
part in the demonstrations of violence were indicted and, 
making no defence, were sentenced to several months im- 
prisonment in jail. 
accused men had rested in confidence that nothing worse 


It was something of a shock, as the 


than a fine would be imposed. 


A peculiarity of this case is that the men who are 
now resting in Plymouth jail are suffering for the sin of a 
foreign corporation. They had no personal interest in 


exciting a riot at North Abington. They were simply 
carrying out the orders received from their superior offi- 
cers in the railroad company. Moreover, they acted under 
the direct legal advice of the distinguished counsel of the 
company. 
right to lay its rails across the tracks of the Old Colony 
and that they must resist any such attempt. 


They were told that the electric road had no 


They be- 
lieved the company’s lawyer and trusted to the company’s 
strength for their protection. The corporation lawyer was 
mistaken, for the courts decided that the electric road had 
full authority to cross the steam railroad tracks, and the 
company could not protect its agents whom it had forced, 
or led, into the violation of law in its service. It is a sal- 
utary lesson in the supremacy of law here in Massachu- 
setts; although no one can avoid wishing that it were the 
high officials of the corporation, and not the subordinates, 


on whom the law lays its heavy hand in punishment. 


Another peculiarity is the general high character and 
good standing in the 
which they live. #,- %. 
tendent of the Plymouth division, 
road police A. L. 
corporation’s blacksmith-shop, 
master of the section, 


these in 


They 


of men community 

Sanborn, 
C 
Fraser, foreman 


E. H. 


and John Bolen, 


are superin- 
Bailey, rail- 
of the 


road- 


officer, 

Bryant, 
section foreman. 
They are substantial and industrious men, not law-breakers 
in their private capacity but good citizens. Aud there 
much weight to be given to the plea that the humiliation 


is 


and punishment to which they have been subjected already 
are sufficient for the vindication of the law and for an ex- 
ample to others who may be tempted or urged to offend in 
It would 
action of the court in this case- 


a like manner. seem to be well established by the 
Judge Sherman was on the 
bench—that the laws of Massachusetts are superior to the 
orders of any corporation, however powerful, and that men 
who violate these laws in order to obey the orders of a cor- 
poration wiil be held to account. 
why should not the 


This being made evident, 
Governor and Council set these men 


free ? 


The assault upon the legislative power of the British 
House of Lords will be watched with great interest from 
this side of the Atlantic; for the Liberal party is unmis- 
takably in earnest in pushing the reform. 
the cabinet council to take the aggressive in the House of 
Commons thrusts Lord Rosebery forward even faster and 
farther than he seemed to intend to go; and it may be 
said that he accepts the situation and takes his place 
squarely at the front of the movement. The programme 
as now arranged is not to wait for the Lords to throw out 
any more bills from the popular branch, but to take the 
initiative by denying the right of the hereditary House to 
veto the will of the elected representatives of the people. 
The passage of a resolution to this effect by the House of 
Commons promptly upon the reassembling of Parliament will 
precipitate the issue in a definite shape and prepare the 
way for the appeal to the people which must follow. It 
will be the most interesting question on which the English 
people have been called to ial for many a day. 


The decision of 


The tendency to prolerienelion in athletic sports is 
perhaps inevitable, but it is none the less to be regretted. 
A game wiiich is played for hire lacks the inspiration of a 
game which is played for honor. 
this when they made the prizes 


The Greeks recognized 
of the Olympic contests 
merely symbols possessing no intrinsic material value. 
And so it is gratifying to note the failure of the attempt to 
introduce professional foot-ball as a public attraction. 
This is not a game which lends itself to professionalism, 
at least in this country, and the enterprise of the base-ball 
managers, in organizing a professional team of foot-ball 
players to fill the ‘ off days’ of the League engagements 
has speedily come to grief. People would not go to see 
the hired men play. The Boston Journal remarks on this 
subject, with much pertinence: “The college rivalry is 
not the same as that which animates the contesting ability 
of the hired player. To the collegian there is an enjoy- 
ment in the game that is not like the paid satisfaction of 
the other. The college player may be a young man of 
culture and high standing, as is frequently the case. The 
enjoyment of the thing, the enthusiasm and esprit de corps, 
makes a bruise or two or a slight injury seem of little 
moment. Even nervous friends soon forget it when victory 
perches on the banner. But were these same bruises to 
oceur on the professional field, the adjective brutal would 
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ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


struction in our public schools proved very valuable anc 


will undoubtedly result in 
line. 
in the hands of a good writer it could be made amusing i 
it were worth while to laugh where we 


prove the present circumstances. To look into the histor 


to fly. 


would 


not 


may be doubted whether for a hundred years i 


have been thought as dangerous to introduc 


drawing into a boys’ school as dancing. 


the last half-century that it has occurred tha 
the 


clude a reference 


to any body 


public school system can be stretched so far as to it 


to the arts of design. 
such elements in public instruction began in 
and the consequence is that almost any German whom yo 
meet now, who was educated in his native country, uses 

Th 


naturall 


casion to represent, 
fact that 


awakened the attention of travellers who were 


in an intelligible form on paper. 


there was such education abroad 
in such subjects, and the case of the German schools coul 
be heard of, in our teachers’ conventions and other suc 
places, even fifty years ago, An enterprising teacher di 


of drawing in our schools, but no considerable advance 


that they did was singularly ugly. 
lish workman were Th 


magazines and reviews were full of complaints of this; 


born without the sense of beauty. 


was an evil much more easy to complain of than it was t 


eure. Prince Albert had, and deserved, great power i 


of people who surrounded him, 
art education were introduced 
centre was the 
attached to it. 


been attained, 


great Kensington Museum and the schoo 


ing very beautiful comes out of the English workshops 
would be unfair not to say that the absolute monstrositie 
are much more rare. 
had what was called a ‘ Chamber 
Albert exhibited 
some of the most horrible products of English looms an 
workshops. 


queen of Horrors,’ i 


which she or Prince 


old. 
We flatter ourselves that we are quick, in this countr 
and that we lead the way in education. 


if in the 
should learn that this is so. 


harm to the country next twenty-five years 
sufficient allowance for exceptions, the introduction of fir 
art into the schools, so far as it was introduced at all, can 
in the line which the Kensington movement, so 
England, suggested. Thatis to say, 
would make ‘prettier stoves’ and would carve pictur 
frames better, if they had gone through an education 

what was called technical art in the schools. 
ton, by a curious Anglo-Saxon agreement between 


tl 


then very well led by 
from Kensington, and a so-called system was got up whic 
out on the Kensington lines. 


people who did it. 
fine art in the schools would not be popular. 


time of his pupils shall be devoted to something ne 











be freely appli 





The discussion of a year ago on the condition of art in- 


decided improvement in that 
The whole position of this business is interesting ; 


really want to im- 
y 
of the thing, of course every one understands that the peo- 
ple who made our common schools had no more thought of 


teaching children to draw than they had of teaching them 


It is only within 


For some reason never explained, the introduction of 


Germany ; 


pencil with ease and is able to represent what he has oc- 


interested 


id 
occasionally introduce some exercises in the simpler forms 


was 


made in any education which should include a recognition 
of fine art or a general comprehension of its place in the 
training of men and women. 

With the building of the Crystal Palace in England, 
now forty years ago, the English nation waked up to the 
knowledge that, while they were well advanced in the me 
chanical processes, and to acertain extent had the control 
of the markets of the world in manufactured articles, all 


It seemed as ifan Eng 


England in such matters, and under his lead and the lead 
various arrangements for 
in England, of which the 


From all this a certain visible result has 
and while it is perhaps fair to say that noth- 


At that time it was said that the 
to favored guests 


If that chamber still exists, it is probable that 
the contents are mostly more than a quarter of a century 


v. 
We are quick, but 
we do not lead the way in education, and there would be no 


Generally speaking, and with 


called, i 
it was thought that 
men would be better carpenters and iron-workers, that they 


Here:in Bos- 


State Board of Education, which did not know much on the 
subject, and the Fine Art Committee of the Boston schools, 
Mr. Charles Perkins, an arrange- 
ment was made by which Mr. Walter Smith was imported 


so far as very limited means would permit, could be carried 


All this was done with great timidity on the part of the 
It was supposed that, on the whole, 
In the first 
place, any established head-master of a Boston school 
naturally looks at the outset with a certain disinclination 
on any proposal which suggests that several hours of the 


There is also always a desire to throw en the schools 
every reform which presses itself upon the public atten- 
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tion. When children do not sew well, we Say, “Teac 
them in the public schools.” When they cannot cook a 
beefsteak well, we say, “ Teach them cooking in the publi 
schools.” When they swear in the streets, we cay. « The 
must be taught purity of language in the pub! al cols." 
And this goes so far that, naturally enough, the dire 

of the schools are a little restive at the Proposal of » 

new system. It ought to be said, however this case 


that the masters of the schools have adapted themsel 
MT 8€ Vee 


quite loyally to the evident determination of 


that it shall not be a misfortune to a boy of ar: 


that he was born in New England. 

In a certain rough-and-tumble the educatj 
in fine art in the public schools in Boston has 
ward, under the half-system which was then arr; 
Mr. Walter Smit! 


and fortunately has left no successor who is op, 


way, 


the action of the two boards. 


ITessed 


the Kensington traditions. Meanwhile it has proyea 


| the last forty years, strangely enough, that this Ne w En 


land of ours has, among the of it 


curious predisposition for the arts of desig 


elements 


S OATacter 
region which, in the eighteenth century, could hard 
three artists besides Copley, Smeibert and P, 
now name hundreds of men and women who ha 
boldly and successfully on the domain of fine art 
proved, in the same time, that the Kensingt 
false if it people 
was called technical art, the 
the beauty of God’s work in ¢] 
pupils under that system were to 

of the old 
bread-and-butter cor 


quite meant to educate 


without at same time 
them eyes to see 
and if the 


the 


to rule-of-thumb 


measurement lashior 


mechanical arts or to the siderations 
of buying and selling. The Kensington schoo! indoubted 
ly had its merits, but at the same time it was tainted fron 
the beginning with the smoke and other flavor which is « 
apt to attend the rather carnal business of money-mak ng 
Bostor 
, in the arrangements which will undoubtedly be 
this 

the children fond 
the arts of design, to open their eyes to the beauty 

to 


It is not going to be any injury to the 
that 


schools if 


mad 
by the intelligent committee which now hav« 


hand, the 


first wish will be to make 


world, and give them with every day a new 


that beauty, as they sce more and more of tl 


fine art in reproducing it upon paper, on ca 
marble. 


Such an exhibition as is now going on at the Griip 


mann Studios is a great help in that line. That sevent 


thousand boys and girls in the Boston schools 


for the six forming years of their lives, in rooms where 


there hang around them reproductions of the noble works 
thing. TI 


fted by (rox 


of art of the centuries—this in itself is a great at 
a small of 
with the divine power which makes a great artist, sb 
be encouraged in the development of such power—this is 
But of all it will be 


when not only a few hundred artists, but all tl 


number these pupils, who are gi 


a great thing. most 1 great thing 
e seventy 
thousand or more of these children, shall love the work 
design, and shall avail themselves of every method for im 
provement in it. 


the schools 


the in 


As the matter stands, about a third part of 
attend to this of 


arrangements do not 


business drawing under ferior 


appear 


the committee ; about one-third pretend to atte: 


which ations 


on the regui 
1 to the 
regulations, without any enthusiasm in those who direc’ 


t 


the pretense; and about one-third let the matt 


This 


attention of the Law and Order League. 


entirely. is a state of affairs almost worth 


It was conf 
a year ago that this was not creditable to the city 
are glad to know that the arrangements now 


both to 


propose 
the present school committee look forward an el 
of the 


spirit with which it is conducted. 


largement work done, and to improvemen 


Epwarp E. Halt 


THE CURE OF RAILROAD STRIKES 


The report of the commission appointed by the Pres 


DY 





dent to investigate the great railroad strike last 


has just been issued. Much has been expecte: 
inquiry made by this commission, the chairma! 
roll D. Wright, 


State, being one of the highest authorities on suc! 


f 


Commissioner of Labor of tht 


subject 


and his associates, Mr. John D. Kernan of New York ® 
Mr. Nicholas E. Worthington of [llinois, being ™* 
di a( ernme: nt 


national reputation as to judgment and 
Moveover, as the law under which these 
were appointed directs that a report shall be 
‘the best means for adjusting’ the differences &* 
some practical outcome of the investigation has been hoped 
Considering the difficulties of the problem with which te 
commission had to deal, it cannot be said that the report 
is disappointing ; indeed, the recommendations of the com 


= betwee? 
missioners looking to an avoidance of conflicts be 


commissionet 


made as 





ami 











railroad corporations and their employees see™ to poist 
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the way to ultimate solution of the problem although they 
do not reach that end by this single step. 

rhe story of the strike, as told in the testimony taken 
before the commission, does not differ from that which 
| in the newspaper press accounts at the time, and 


appeareu 


ry given in the report is probably as judicial 


th e summa 

} impartial in character as could be expected. If any 
and impartial ae ) 
} there is a greater leaning toward criticism of the 
thing, there 1s ¢ * pia ; 
Pullman Company and of the combination of railroads 


nown as the General Managers’ Association: the former 
-»eclecting to reduce the price of rents to its employees 
tting down their wages and thus crippling their 
to pay; the latter for refusing to recognize and 
creat with labor organizations while maintaining a great 


n of capital of their own by which all the rela- 


ranization 
ins of the corporations to their employees was regulated. 
he same objection is urged against the Pullman Company 


titude toward its workmen. “ This position,” says 


its al 
the rep ‘secures all the advantages of the concentra- 
: f capital, ability, power and control for the company 


s labor dealings, and deprives the employees of any 


F vivantage or protection as a labor union might 
ford It is added that “in this respect the Pallman 
Company is behind the age.” 

4s for the combination of railroads running into 


Chicago, the General Managers Association, the report 


ts purpose of fixing and regulating rates for ser- 


ays 4 
es and wages is “a usurpation of power.” This may 
wem a strained criticism, if the right tu organize or com- 
f jutual interest is conceded ; but the commission- 


s declare that this “association is an illustration of the 
persistent and shrewdly devised plans of corporations to 
verreach their limitations and to usurp indirectly powers 
snd rights not contemplated in their charters and not ob- 


ble from the people or their legislators.” ‘They com- 





pare it with the worse instance of railroad ‘ pooling.’ They 
alee find that “the policy of both the Pullman Company 
ind the Railway Managers’ Association in reference to 
ns to arbitrate closed the door to all attempts at 
differences ” ; 


ciliation and settlement of and they 


xpress the belief that “a different policy would have pre- 
ed the loss of life and great loss of property and 
wages occ asioned by the strike.” The loss of life, it 


appears, was twelve persons fatally shot; of property, the 


j 


ailroads lost $685,308, and $4,672,916 in estimated earn- 


gs: wi the workmen at Pullman lost at least $350,000 
n wages and the railroad employees at least $1,389,143. 
In view of these findings from the evidence presented, 
he commissioners manifest a wise conservatism in declin- 
ng to produce any supposed panacea. They expressly 
put by the scheme of government ownership of railroads, 
feompulsory arbitration, courts of labor, and many other 
onfident suggestions. They point to the fact that in the 
mg contest between shippers and railroads penal and 
specific legislation proved inadequate ; and they propose 
therefore only suggestions for practical remedial legisla- 
tion, inviting the railroad corporations and the railroad 
employees to codperate in the effort to substitute law and 
reason in labor disputes for the calamities incident to 
strikes and lock-outs. . 
Were this all, it would be vague and unsatisfactory. 
Kut the commission makes direct recommendations which 
The first is the 


a permanent United States strike commission 


have a definite and substantial character. 


r ting f 


eatio 
with powers of investigation somewhat greater than those 
now enjoyed by the Massachusetts Board of Conciliation 


and Arbitration; the decisions uf this commission to be 


orced, as regards the railroads, by the United States 


onrts. In this connection there are other suggestions 


rbidding incorporated trade unions to strike or boycott 
against the railroads complained of, pending the action of 


‘he commission, or the railroads to make discharges with- 
" 4 
i due cause. 


Thus far as regards Federal legislation. 


‘he several states are advised to forbid contracts which 


require men to agree not to join labor organizations; and 
® their recommendation to employers the commissioners 
irge recognition of labor organizations and dealing with 


+} +} ‘ " 

fem through their representatives. 
Tr } . . 
‘twill be seen that the recommendations of the strike 


mmissioners look simply toward the establishment of 
arbitration in the settlement of labor difficulties ; arbitra- 


ton legall, compulsory as far as it can be made so—that 
's, by the enforcement of its decrees upon the railroad com- 
' and morally compulsory upon all concerned by 
the force of public opinion. This ix probably as far as it 
practicable to advance under present conditions. There 
are other things which might be done; for instance, the 
tstablishment of a license system among the higher grades 
Pe railroad employees, as was suggested in an article in 
— journal last summer; but while declining to recom- 
mend this positively, the commissioners say that it should 
9 carefully considered by Congress. 


“8 ie , ' 
The problem, indeed, remains 
exhaustive ine 


the search 
wt may be found. 


panies 


s 


unsolved after the 


inquiry by Colonel Wright’s commission, but 
is directed toward the place where the key to 
Freperick E. Goopricu. 





FINE ART AND RELIGION. 


JOHN 8. CLARKAT THE SOUTH CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCH, NOVEMBER 4, 1894. 
Froebel’s definition: “ The world of Art is the visible revela 
tion and expression of the invisible spirit of man.” 

A familiar old classification of the arts ranges them 
under two general heads, the Arts of Use and the Arts of 
Practically we often find that a work of art 
belongs at the same time to both of these classes: 


Expression. 
it is of 
direct service in human affairs, a contribution to men’s 
comfort and convenience ; and at the same time it is some- 
thing more and higher, the expression of some particular 
man’s insight or affection or aspiration, written in material 
form for other men to see and live by. 

The Useful Arts, (engineering, building construction 
and industrial and inventive production in general) form 
the groundwork of our social order. The development of 
the Useful Arts measures in a general way a_ nation’s 
growth from savagery to material civilization. The Arts 
of Expression, or Fine Arts, (poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture) are the expression of a still higher 
kind of social development growing up along with the first 

-a spiritual order of growth, above the material order. 
The Useful Arts precede and condition the Fine Arts in 
the same sense in which the development ot physical or- 
ganism precedes and conditions the development of mind 
and soul. 

The development of the Arts of Expression, or the Fine 
Arts, is the measure of a people’s rise from the mere satis- 
faction of material needs and desires toward the satis- 
As the Fine Arts 
develop, they flow back and enrich the Arts of Use. 


faction of spiritual needs and desires. 
Fine 
Art, as the phrase is currently used, refers more specifi- 
cally to those forms of Art Expression which involve the 
re-shaping of matter according to the will; ¢. e., painting, 
sculpture and architecture. 

Taking ‘ Fine Art’ 


has it to do with religion, or what have 


in this currently limited sense, what 
teligion and Fine 


, 


Art to do with each other ’ 





See, first, what is our Fine Art, in essence? “ The 
visible manifestation and expression of the invisible spirit 
of man,” according to the direction and manner and de- 
gree in which the spirit of man exercises itself about 
spiritual things. It is the response of that which is divine 
in man to that which is divine in the universe about him; 
the product of his creative imagination, interpreting the 
facts of nature and of life experience, and expressing 
through the work of his hands his ever changing ideals. 

There are artists of recognized standing who positively 
declare that Art has nothing to do with ideas as such, but 
is simply and solely the expression through form and color 
of strictly esthetic impressions and feelings; they go so 
far as to declare that whoever looks for any distinct intel- 
lectual or ethical or spiritual thought and purpose in a 
piece of Fine Art is confusing the functions of Art and 
Literature. But all the while the world’s greatest art con- 
tradicts any such nonchalant disclaimer of responsibility, 
Whatever may be said to-day in Paris studios of the unim- 
portance of idea and the all-sufficiency of technique, the 
builders of the Parthenon and the painter of the Sistine 
Chapel worked on the theory that great art is the beautiiul 
expression of great thought. 

Professor Knight of Edinburgh says : 

Art is primarily the result of the perception and love 
of the Beautiful. Its highest function is to mediate be- 
tween Man and Nature, by its seizure of the spirit of each, 
its grasp of their latent meaning, and by an idealized repro- 
duction of them. 

Emerson went straight to the point when he said : 

In our fine arts not imitation but creation is the aim. 
In landseapes the painter should give us the suggestion of 
a fairer creation than we know. ‘The details, the prose of 
nature, he should omit and give us only the spirit and 
splendor. He should know that the landscape has beauty 
for his eye because it expresses a thought which is to him 
good; and this because the same power which sees through 
his eyes is seen in that spectacle. 

And again: 

Good poetry could not have been otherwise written 
than as it is. ‘The first time you hear it it sounds rather as 
if copied out of some invisible tablet in the Eternal mind 
than as if arbitrarily composed by the poet—(so) a master- 
piece of art has in the mind a fixed place in the chain of 
being, as much as a plant or acrystal. We feel in seeing 
a noble building which rhymes well, as we do in hearing a 
perfect song, that it is spiritually organic, that is, has a 
necessity in nature for being; was one of the possible 
forms in the Divine mind and is new only discovered and 
executed by the artist. | The delight which a work of art 
affords seems to arise from our recognizing in it the mind 
that formed nature, again in active operation. It differs 
from the works of Nature in this, that they are organically 
reproductive. This is not, but spiritually itis prolific by 
its powerful action on the intellects of men. So every 
genuine work of art has as much reason for being as the 
earth and the sun. 


The mutual relations of Fine Art and Religion have al- 
ways been of the closest. (ne of the most significant lines 





along which to study the history of civilization is the line 
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of the birth and growth and decline of the Fine Arts into 
which various and successive peoples wrought their joys 
and sorrows and faiths and hopes, such as they were. For 
the history of Art is only the history of thought and feel- 
ing crystallized into material forms and so made capable 
of living on almost indefinitely before other men’s eyes. 

It does not often occur to the man who sings— 

* All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring, 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing,” 
that he is borrowing the quaint figure of his prayer, 
through the Hebrew, from the Egyptian who forty cen- 
turies ago carved over his doorways a pair of outspread 
wings, the symbols of divine protection. 

The tracing out of the historic development of the 
relations of Art and Religion is of course a subject for 
limitless study. ‘To any one who cares for history at all, 
there is endless interest and charm in seeing how Egyptian 
ideas crystallized in the Pyramids, and how Greek thought 
blossomed in the the tumultuous 
energies and inconsistencies of Italy in the Middle Ages 
wrought St. Peter’s and the Sistine Chapel out of the 
seething elements of the times. 


Parthenon, and how 


But that is too large an 
More to the 
point, is the consideration of the present relations of Fine 


undertaking for a single nvorning’s talk. 


Art and Religion. 

These relations naturally depend a good deal on the 
kind of religion in question. The kind of religion that 
makes the world out 

“but a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given,” 
and a place 
* Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile,” 

cannot consistently countenance Fine Art at all from either 
the realist or the idealist standpoint. But to the larger 
faith of to-day, while the world may in a sense seem more 
chaugeful and fleeting a show than ever before, it is 
immensely more significant. And the fact that man has 
climbed up and been drawn up high enough to be dis- 
satisfied with himself and want to be higher, is of still 
greater significance. ‘The best thing about our modern 
scientific attainments is always the fact, that, standing on 
the summit of them, we can see a little further ahead into 
the Promised Land of higher development and finer civiliz- 
ation, 

The question, “ What does to-day’s civilization amount 
to, and what are we all working for”’, comes home to 
everybody more or less forcibly. It is pretty sure to be 
emphasized by the sight of the crowds of men and women 
pouring into and out of the suburban railroad trains and 
swarming at 6 p. M. about the crossings of ‘Tremont and 
Boylston Strects! For a good many of the throng, there 
seems to be little in life except earning adinner and a 
place in which to sleep, so as to be able to go out the next 
day and earn another dinner and shelter, so as to be able 
to go out the next day, and so on. hat is not the way in 
which anybody wants to think of his work, but it is the 
way in which a good many people are forced to take it. 
And see how the violated purpose of nature revenges itself. 
Not only is toil degraded in this sort of soulless exercise, 
but the present direction of men's labor almost exclusively 
to the mere satisfaction of the animal wants of the racee— 
food, shelter, clothing. ‘This gluts the labor market, and 
so forces thousands to starve on the outskirts of self- 
support. ‘The material resources of the earth are not 
giving out. Mans capacity for productive work is not 
giving out; on the contrary, it is not being half exercised, 
and that is just the trouble. Considered as workers and 
producers, we are like children in some ill-managed class- 
room, set to too easy tasks and either dully plodding over 
and over them in monotonous and profitless routine, or 
getting into turbulent, mischief because of idle hands. 
What the children in a thus demoralized school need is 
work broader in scope, including a larger appeal to the 
best that isin each child’s personality. What the adult 
population needs is likewise work broader in scope, in 
cluding a larger appeal to the best that is in men and 
giving freer play to the instinctive desire to do something 
solidly worth while, something more than merely earn 
bread and butter on which to continue existence. 

I spoke of the desire for unselfish production as an 
instinctive desire. ‘This is what Froebel says about it in 
The Education of Man: 

The spirit of God hovered over the unformed and 
moved it; and stones and plants, animals and men, 
received form, figure, existence and life. God created 
man iu hiv owu image. ‘Therefore man must create and 
work like God. Man's spirit wust hover over the unformed 
and move it that figure and form may come forth. This 
is the high sense, the deep significaace, the great object, 
of work and industry. . . . We become like God by 
work and industry, by diligence in action which accom- 
panies the clear ldea. . . . 


The lowering notion that man works, produces and 
creates only in order to earn bread, house and clothes, is 





to be only endured, not diffused and propagated. No! 
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man creates, originally and actually, only that the spiritual 
and divine in him may take an external form and that he | 
may thus recognize his own spiritual nature. ‘The bread, | 
house and clothes coming to him through this working, 
producing and creating, are a surplusage. 

Now what are the most valuable and most enduring of 
human productions? The Fine Arts. Why? Because | 
they pertain not simply to the feelings and satisfactions 
which are part of us on the animal sile, but chiefly to 
those feelings and satisfactions which differentiate us from | 
animals; not to the hunger and thirst and physical content | 
which furnished ground common to St. Francis and his 
brothers, the birds, but rather to those susceptibilities and 
aspirations and energies that actually made St. Francis of 
more value than many sparrows. 

We read the story of evolution with very dull eyes if 
we do not see vast significance in the gradual transference of 
progressive impetus and tendencies, from physical organism 
to spiritual organism. As men like Fiske and Drummond 
so clearly see and state, the evolution of man is no longer 
so much concerned with the improvement of his physical 
frame as with the improvement of the spirit that inhabits 
and commands the physical frame. This comparatively 
new insight of ours has not yet been applied to the problems 
of labor, that is to say, the problems of practical religion. 
It is time it wasthus applied. I think that the applica- 
tion can best be made in the light of such thought as we 
are trying to give to the relations of Art and Religion. 

As we have already said, the material resources of this 
planet of ours are quite equal to feeding and sheltering the 
people that live on it. And we have already in operation 
enough practical skill to put these material resources into 
such shape as to be available for the satisfaction of all the 
legitimate physical needs and desires of all the people that 
live here. But physical needs and desires are not the 
whole of us or even the best part of us. The truest seers 
have always suspected this and told us more or less em- 
phatically that life is more than meat, but we have waited 
to see whether science would confirm the declaration. She 
does confirm it. If the study of evolution teaches us any- 
thing at all, it teaches us that while man has indeed grown 
to his present stature through ceaseless struggle for bread, 
he is not meant from this time forth to live by bread alone. 
His mind or soul or spirit, his essential Self in short, does 
not live by bread at all, but by true thinking and fine feel- 
ing and noble willing. And, as | take it, Religion means 
the cultivation of true thinking and fine feeling and noble 
willing, all integrated with every-day life. And the ex- 
pression of such thinking and feeling and willing by the 
work of men’s hands—that is Art. 

So here we have the situation: The best part of men, 
the everlasting essential part of them, the part whose life 
is religious life, is on the one hand nurtured and on the 
other hand exercised largely through the Arts of Expres- 
sion. This means, that, instead of the world’s being clut- 
tered up with too many people for the work that it has to 
be done, it has rather a vast amount of work to be done to 
which men have hardly yet waked up. When once we do 
come to see that the Fine Arts rightly mean, or should 
mean—not the luxurious and exclusive amusement of a 
small non-productive class, but rather the joyful giving of 
each man’s best thought and feeling in the best possible 
form, for the delight and inspiration of everybody else— 
then all men will desire a greater share in it, They will 
begin to ask not simply for a share in the timber that is 
hewn and the potatoes that are dug, but for a share in the 
great thoughts and beautiful fancies and joyful hopes that 
are materialized in noble form and color. Then wide new 
fields of honorable self-support will be open to those whose 
sculs are most susceptible to beauty and whose hands are 
most skillful in expressing it, and the crowding and pres- 
sure in the Arts of Use will be relieved. Then, too, the 
Fine Art spirit will flow out into every commonplace field 
of service and so enrich it as to make its fruit fine also, and 
there shall be no longer any sharply divided line between 
Industry and Art, because all Industry will be permeated 
by the Art spirit. That is what Morris, the great apostle 
of Art and Socialism, means when he says :— 

What I want to do is to put definitely before you a 
cause for which to strive. That cause is the demovracy 
of art, the ennobling of daily and common work, which 
will one day put hope and pleasure in the place of fear and 
pain as the forees which move men to labor and keep the 
world a-going. 

I have assumed that the question of Art’s relations to 
Religion might justly include the question of Art’s relation 
to Labor, because Religion is or ought to be intimately 
concerned with the most commonplace practical phases of 
daily life. There is at the same time another reason for 
counting Art and Labor and Religion as elements of one 
whole, incapable of being isolated from each other. I 
quoted Professor Knight’s epitome of the world’s consensus 
of judgment about Art, namely, that it is primarily the re- 
sult of man’s perception and love of the Beautiful. What- 
ever else it is or is not, it is the expression of man’s appre- 
ciation and love of beauty. And beauty, as most of us will 
at once agree, is simply the mode in which the divine is 


| sort of knowledge and love of beauty and the true sort of 


| edge and love and activity. The more truly and widely Fine 


| the labor market, and the finer will be the quality of both 
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made manifest to man through his feelings. So the true 


creation of beauty must be in the best sense religious knowl- 


Art can be understood and loved and served by the people, 
the healthier will be the relations of demand and supply in 


that demand and that supply. 

I believe some such better times are coming. Our so- 
cial and industrial conditions, especially here in America, 
are presenting to architects and artists new problems 
whose solution will involve an entirely new understanding 
of the aim and province of Art. The central idea of our 
civilization is coming to be orderly social combination and 
cooperation; it is moving toward the conception of the 
highest individual development through the voluntary con- 
tribution of eachone to the good of all. When in due 
course of time the present fierce struggle of selfish compe- 
tition shall have been thus into common en- 
deavor for the common good, this nobler feeling will find 


expression through labor in a new Art, as much greater 


transformed 


than historic Art as its motive is truer than the outgrown 
motive of an outgrown past. 

In a word—the real basis for this Art of the future will 
be the establishment of Christ’s kingdom among men. 


RHYTHM IN THE WEATHER. 


H. HELM CLAYTON BEFORE THE 


SOCIETY. 


BOSTON SCIENTIFIC 


To most persons nothing seems more irregular and fit- 
ful than the weather. Yet I think there is good reason to 
believe that through all this seeming irregularity there runs 
a web of harmony and rhythm. 

The yearly and daily weather periods are well known, 
but these I believe are not the only regular periods to be 
found. A 


rhythmic periods in the weather, one of about 7} and the 


year ago I described to the Society two 


other of about 6 1-6 days in length. To these I will now 


add two shorter periods, one of about 5 days 10.8 hours 
and the other about 4 days 15 hours. The action of these 
on the atmosphere is usually in combination, but they in- 
dependently vary in intensity, so that now one and now the 
other predominates and gives its especial characterists to 
the weather changes. Their action may be compared to 
waves on the surface of water formed by throwing pebbles 
into the water. If one pebble is thrown in, a series of 
regular waves is set up and plainly visible. If two or more 
are thrown in at the same time, and fall near together, 
there is set in motion a series of waves which overlap and 
produce a complex set of oscillations in which it is difficult 
to detect any regularity. 

A still better analogy is to compare the weather 
rhythms with the sound waves set up by striking the string 
of a musical instrument. It is well known that in this case 
not only a fundamental note is originated but other waves 
called harmonics are set up which are related to the length 
of the first in the proportion of 2, 3, 4, 5, ete. So the four 
weather rhythms spoken of above, which may be compared 
to the vibrations emanating from the strings of a musica] 
instrument, are each related to longer periods of the nature 
of harmonics. Thus there are found weather periods of 
38, 74, 14}, 29, 58 ete. days, and others of 5}, 11, 22, 44 
etc. days. 

| could not in a brief talk give one-tenth of the evi- 
dence I have for believing in the existence of this complex 
system of rhythms. Last year I gave the Society an ac- 
count of the evidence gathered concerning the existence of 
the six-day and seven-day periods, and showed that they 
had maintained their regularity at Blue Hill Observatory 
and at other parts of the United States. By aid of a grant 
from the Elizabeth Thompson fund, I am now investigat. 
ing these periods for every part of the world. The results 
are not yet ready for publication but they indicate unmis- 
takably that the periods exist in every part both of the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 

During the present year, the 5} and 7} day periods and 
their multiples have been predominant in their influence on 
the weather, and as ore illustration of the evidence of their 
existence I give herewith the dates of highest temperature 
recorded at Blue Hill Observatory during May and June. 
These are the dates on which occurred the highest point 
reached during each successive warm wave. Thus the tem- 
perature reached 87° on May 2, then fell regularly till 
May 4, rose again to 77° on May 7, fell to the 10th, ete :— 

Dates of highest temperature... May 2, 7, 13, 17, 23, 27, June 4. 

Dates of 544 Day Period.......... May 2, 7, 13, 18, 23, 29, June 3. 

Dates of 7% Day Period.........-May 6,13, 20, 27, June 4. 


Dates of Maxima.... -++esee-SUM@ 11, 17, 23, 27. 
Dates of 544 Day Period..........Jume 11, 17, 22, 27. 
Dates of 744 Day Period .......... June 11,18, 26. 
Beginning with May 2, 6 a. M., and again with June 
11, 4 Pp. M., and adding 5 days 10 hours successively a 
series of dates is obtained representing the 54 day period. 


days 6 hours, a series of dates is obtained re} 


resentin 
7} day period. G the 


These dates are given below the dates 
of observed maximum temperature, and the Coincidence 
between the dates I think will be evident to most people 

There is one point, however, to which it is Necessary 
to call attention; and this is that between June 3 ang 1] 
is not one but one and a half of the 54 day period, This 
illustrates where the analogy between these weather Whee 
When sound wav 
different length interfere, they rebound and 


and sound waves breaks down. - 
continue on 


as before. Butin the interference of these we 


ather waves, 
as in the case of the five-day and seven-day shown hoy. 


one of the two is frequently destroyed or has its phase 


reversed. Technically speaking, a cyclone and 


an ant 
cyclone cannot exist at the same time or come together 
and produce a calm. 

This fact is the greatest obstacle which now stands jp 


the way of using these periods in forecasting. |f 4, 
periods kept steadily on, like sound waves, it would }, 


comparatively easy to separate them and plot them 


advance; but when they are reversed by interference, th, 
usual methods of analysis fail, and we are left to pogo! 
and approximate methods of separating the periods. Dy, 
ing the summer I computed a series of normal waves fo 
each of the periods, and by taking the times of maxim 


and minima and the amplitude from observation | { 


ound it 
possible to reproduce the observed temperature with great 
accuracy, and even to plot a curve for a week in advance 
which would represent the observed temperature or pres 
sure very closely, as long as the periods continued to ry 


without a break. These predicted curves were sent 4s 
soon as made to Mr. Paul S. Yendell, who offered to verify 
the forecasts as a matter of scientific interest. He took 
regular observations and recorded them on the same chart 
with the predicted curve, and then returned them. 
exhibit several of these and desire especially to call atten 
August 18. It will beseen that the predicted and observed 
temperature followed almost exactly the same course; but 
what is most remarkable is the fact that the predicted 
minimum temperature and the observed minimum tempera 
ture was the lowest observed in August for more than 1 
years. 

After I had made some progress in the investigation of 
these weather periods, an experiment was begun to ascer 
tain how far they could be made useful in forecasting 
Beginning with January 27, forecasts were published 
each week in a local newspaper. These forecasts consisted 
in stating which days were likely to be warmest and 
coldest, and on which rain or snow was most likely to fall. 
After two months these were verified, and it was found 
that on 17 days mentioned as days on which rain was 
probable, rain fell on 12; while on the average for each 
17 days not mentioned, rain feli on 5, indicating that the 
percentage of rain was twice as great on days when rain 
was forecasted as on other days. Two days were named 
each week as likely to be the warmest days. In six weeks 
out of eight, the warmest day of the week occurred on one 
of these. 


manner, and in four cases out of eight the coldest day ot 
Since 


The coldest days were predicted in a similar 


the week occurred on one of the days predicted. 
two days were included each week the chances were that 
2 out of every 7, or 28 per cent, might prove accidental) 
correct, while in reality 75 per cent of the warmest days 
were correctly predicted and 50 per cent of the coldest. 
These facts appeared to indicate that the forecasts might 
prove of benefit to farmers and others, and accordingly 00 
June 2 the issue of a weekly bulletin for general distribution 
was begun. These bulletins met an encouraging suppo" 
and it was decided to continue them through the year. 4! 
the end of September, a verification of the forecasts ¥# 
made, and it was found that out of 20 warm intervals pre 
dicted 13 averaged warmer than the mean of the week, 
and out of 19 cool intervals predicted 12 averaged cool 
than the mean of the week; or about two-thirds in each 


case. A measurable quantity of rain fell on 35 per cent 


. . . 0) net 

of the days on which rain was predicted and on 2! * 
: : . ? enorts 

cent of the days on which no rain was predicated. Rep 


sent me from various stations indicate that this held * 
; yr y TD 
stantially true for all of southern New England. The 


‘ri the 
forecasts were made on Friday, and the success for ° 
five days from Monday to Friday was about the same # 
the other days. 
at a8 


The excess in favor of the forecasts is not so gre 
[ had at first hoped, but shows, as fully as it is possible % 
do, that the forecasts have a scientific basis and ar ” 
merely the result of guess-work. F 

Besides the sudden change in phase of the pero® 
mentioned above, I have encountered other and in 9% 
cases unexpected difficulties. During (October - 
existed two sets of storms, one coming over New Englas? 
from the Lakes and another from the south. The etl 
were too intricate for my analysis and produced 4 ome 
of disheartening failures in the forecasts. 











Beginning with May 6, 4 a. m., and adding successively 7 


Difficulties are to be expected in a new enterprise, “ 








jand 
salts 
erie 
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| am confident that they will be solved, one by one, until 
an exact science of the weather is constructed. Mr. Rotch 
has encouraged these investigations as a part of the work 
of the Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory and in this 
I think, contributed greatly toward this end. 

point to the successful forecasting of a hot, dry 
the beginning of May, to a cool, rainy period 
year the end of May, toa hot, dry period in the middle of 
a cool period in August, and to a rainy period 
after a long drouth commencing during the latter part of 
September or first of October; and I take this as sub- 
aantial evidence that the right clue to long-range weather 


way has, 
l can 


period in 


June, to 


forecasting has been found and will some day be perfected. 
Whether present knowledge is sufficient to warrant fore- 
ts being made, will of course call forth differences of 


To those who expect great accuracy, or who 


cas 
opinion. 
have decided in advance that the coming weather cannot 
ve forecasted on this basis, it will probably seem prema- 
ture; but to those who appreciate the difficulties, and keep 
» mind the fact that the successes exceed the failures, the 
forecasts will prove of value, as they have already to many 
whose interests are affected by the weather. 


ORIGINALITY. 


BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


No bird has ever uttered note 

[hat was not in some first-bird’s throat: 
Since Eden's freshness and man’s fall 
No rose has been original. 


The Chap-Book. 
SUNLIGHT AND TWILIGHT. 


A NEW ENGLAND SKETCH. 


The sun was slanting from the broad side yard around 
the corner of the old house and over the flat stone before 
the front door. It was just before tea-time. 

Miss Martha rose from her kneeling position on the 
kitchen floor and shook the black pieces from her white 
apron and smoothed back her hair with plump young 
hands. 

Mrs. John took off the skirt which Martha had been 
making her and laid it carefully on the sofa in the parlor, 
and began her preparations for the evening meal. The 
young teacher came in and the children drew around. 

The little stir which told that the afternoon was past 
penetrated to the kitchen corner and roused Uncle Ezra, 
He lifted his pinched, drawn face which had been sunk 
upon his chest in one of those long sad reveries in which 
most of his time was now spent. Who can say what was 
in them to hold him so enthralled that he scarcely seemed 
to breath through long hours of utter idleness? Or who 
can say how full his comparatively short life seemed, filled 
with the simple details of a boy’s life on a farm, which by 
and by he left for a little town near by and the exciting 
business of making ice-cream and selling simple refresh- 
ments, until that gradually became too much for his feeble 
bands? Or whether he thought longest of her whom he 
bad married in that town and who had drifted away from 
him before his brother’s people, on the old farm back here 
in the country, ever knew her? Or of his coming back to 
the old farm, his younger brother’s now, and dreaming 
away his life in the kitchen corner, often bolstered up 
there all night when his poor, swollen limbs refused to 
carry him up the steep, crooked front stairs to his room, 
company on one side to the young teacher’s, on the other 
side to the room in which the ‘ beef critter’ was kept ; 
and still further back to the long dance hall with the 
spring floor the room in, which in ‘the good old times’ 
used to assemble all the country round, and in which he 
teed 20 proudly to scrape the fiddle till daybreak ? 

Now his life was diversified by the cool of the morning 
when the air came in fresh and damp through the wide 
opened kitchen door, or the heat of the noon when Ann 
cooked the dinner and fried the doughnuts by the stove, 
* the tender warmth of the evening meal, when the sun 
‘y with a golden radiance almost devoid of heat on the 
white scrubbed floor. 

So he sat with his thin hands clasped and his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and to the young teacher it seemed a 
sad thing that this was all of life and that he was so sadly 
a oe She could not realize that each one’s ‘all of 
a tgs ran: to him, that he cannot get out of him- 
did not te: a void and view its insignificancy. It 

ba er that there could have been as much 
ambition in making good ice-cream and selling a reason- 


able amount of it in a little hill-hedged viilage as in direct. 


in : ; o 3 : /, 
€ the affairs of one’s age in its most populous city. She 


pes peor child, had yet to learn that happiness does not 


ait in what one has, but only in good health and a good 
Conscience, 


wa and former surroundings were still factors in 


She was but recently from ‘home,’ and her 
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and Ann held a little whispered conversation about it. It 
was known to everyone in the house, unless to Uncle 
Ezra himself, that Ann was having her black dress made 
over against the time, soon expected, when it would be 
proper for her to wear it; so Marthy slyly wiped away a 


Martha, Uncle Ezra’s niece, was dress-making in the 
town in which he had started his cream business, and 
doing very well. Her dresses now fitted very snugly her 
strong, plump form, and her hair was drawn back very 
tightly except for the frizzes in front. She boarded in,the 
village, at a house where there was a piano, too. Marthy 
was doing very well. She did not often get back to the old 
place, and her coming was always more or less of an ex- 
citement, especially to the children and of late to Uncle 
Ezra too. Now she had come for a day or two to see 
Uncle Ezra, he was failing so, and to 
ready. 

As Marthy folded the last piece Uncle Ezra looked up 
and spoke in his husky voice. 

“ Well, Marthy, we’ve had a good many good times to- 


get Ann's dress 


gether, ain’t we? Do you remember how you always used 
to like to hear Uncle Ezra play on his violin ? I remember 
You 
know that last dance we had here when I played till morn- 
ing? That was the last time, Marthy!” 


sank from its animated tone as he stopped, panting, to 


how you used to dance to it when you was little. 


And his voice 








cough. 

Martha assented warmly to all he said, wiping her | 
eyes stealthily, but he was filled with his own self-pity and 

did not notice her. 

“I'd like to play once more for you, Marthy, just once 

more before I go; you always liked it so,” he went on, an 

eager haste coming into his manner. 

She made one or two faint protests, but he would not 
listen. 
more he was one of the actors of life, one of the makers of 


Once more the desire for life burned in him, once 


events, not one who sat sadly watching events of others 
making passing by. 

He rose unsteadily but passed almost swiftly across the 
little hall into the front room. On the floor beside the little 
organ lay a case that he knew well. Taking it up tenderly 
he sat down with it across his knees; not in any cushioned 
easy-chair now, not with any foot-stool, but in a straight 
hard seat. He took out the violin; he rested it softly 
against his cheek which was a warm red, now; talking, he 
began to tune it. 

“It needs another string; I’ve got just one left, just 
enough for me. Time was when I kept enough of this stuff 
on hand, but it’s most gone now. You, remember the time 
in father’s day when they all came here to a dance and got 
Old Bill Pierce, he played then—” 

The silver wire was adjusted; it was just enough. 
Again the violin was laid beside his cheek ; he poised the 
bow; his head was bent over the jinstrument; the past 
with all its fullness of life was his again. 

The old dance music beat upon the air once more. The 
children came stealing in from out doors in their soft, bare 
feet. The teacher sat motionless on the hair-cloth sofa in 
the corner. Marthy 
dropping tears; there was no need, he was not here in the 


snowed in. 


made no secret of wiping the fast 


sad present; he was not half in the dim and unknown 
future as they sometimes thought him; now he was in the 
living past borne on the wings of his music. 

“Hark!” He raised his head. 
was his masterpiece of other days. 


The tune changed; it 
Shrill and sweet rose 
the music; both the violin and its master were young 
again. 

Snap!—then only the curling bit of silver wire told 
where that high sweet note had been. 

Uncle Ezra, poor, bent, old man, held aloft in his shak- 
ing hand the old frayed bow. Snapped was his life and 
hope like that string, passed into thin air all the expecta- 
tions of his youth like that last high note. 

“ The last time, the last time,” he murmured as he laid 
it tenderly back in its little coffin, wet with his farewell 
tears. 

He shuffled 


slowly back across the entry and took his place in the arm- 


“ Supper’s ready,” John’s wife called. 


chair, to which the supper table was shoved back. 

After supper the teacher strolled across the door-yard, 
down the dusty roadside, while the sunlight melted away 
into the dusk, and the odors of tansy and sweet fern came 
into the air with the chill and damp from the neighboring 
woods, and the hush of nightfell around. 

When she passed through the kitchen again, Uncle 
Ezra was sleeping. He had scored his last triumph, he 
had held his last audience, and he soon dropped peacefully 
asleep in the kitchen corner. 

Her face was all alight with earthly happiness. An 
ox-team coming from the village had dropped the mail, as 
was any neighbor’s custom, in the road at the turn below 
the house. 

The mail was a letter calling her from her exile into 





Martha next folded the half finished waist, and she 





THE WIERDSLEY NIGHTMARE. 





BY E. G. TURNBULL. 
| hear the Art folks jawing 


Of the modern styles of drawing 


tear as she folded it. The work, happy, of a chappie who is all straight lines 


and curves ; 
If its meaning I but scented, 
I might feel less demented ; 
My toosipegs are allon edge, and shattered are my nerves ! 


And when I’m gently sleeping, 
A dream comes o’er me creeping, 
A Wierdsley nightmare of a Thing, with monstrous head 
of hair, 
In attitude so strained, 
That to see it | am pained. 
These quips and pranks of modern cranks will drive me to 
despair ! 


If you want to be the craze 
Of the fashionable maze, 


| You must not paint Dame Nature as she is or ought to be ; 


You must go to her a-squinting, 
With your eye all sideways glinting, 
And when the sane world wonders, you must say, “ That’s 
how I see !” 


Will the world believe you? Never! 
But she'll fancy you are clever. 

And, though I cannot draw a bit, I’ll.on with martial 
tread, 

I'll cause artistic jangles, 

[ will make folk all triangles, 
And say I drew them upside down when standing on my 
head ! 

The Sketch. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA. 

a B Pechtos | se. = A. — + Pe eee 
Arena Publishing Company. 

We have in this volume an ideal and romantic repre- 
sentation of what, it is assumed, industrial and social life 
would be under Nationalism or Mr. Bellamy’s form of 
Socialism. Young West is the son of the hero of the 
former story, and in his autobiographical narrative gives a 
detailed aecount of his experiences from childhood to old 
age under the new regime. 

Of course in a purely imaginative history it is easy to 
omit all sinister possibilities and all features that would 
imply imperfection of any sort, and this, too, without going 
outside the limits of the Agcordingly we 
have here a very heavenly condition on earth, a state 
where want is unknown, where all labor is easy and attrac- 
tive, where education is as nearly perfect as can be con- 
ceived, where the largest intelligence, wisdom and enter- 
prise universally prevails and where all men are benevo- 
lent, mutually helpful, and devoted to the general good— 
in a word, where if not a perfect human society exists, 
scarcely any imperfection is discernible. What strikes me 
as most remarkable is the absence of any moral evil. 
There is only one explicit instance of vicious character, 
and that is of a young boy—he was regarded as afflicted 
with ‘ atavism ’—and he was cured by hypnotism, so that 
he had no recurrent attack. It is true that there are 
intimations of other possible cases, but they are evidently 
so rare as to be unworthy of serious consideration. 

It is hard to realize that such a vast change in human 
nature and in ethical character could be brought about by 
the adoption of a new industrial and economic system. 
We have heard of ‘revivals of religion’ resulting in 
marvelous moral reformation in limited localities, and, in a 
moderate degree, through somewhat extended territories. 
But all the religious reformations of all the world are as 
nothing to this which has in it no religious element what. 
ever. It would be about as easy for a pronounced ration- 
alist to accept all the miracles of the Old and New Testa- 
ment together with those performed by the saints of more 
recent ages. Nor is there anything supernatural about 
these changes; though to many of us they will appear to 
be, what is possibly but little less objectionable, unnatural. 

What 1 have just hinted at as an implied characteris- 
tic of the new society and which will be more inexplicable 
to a good many sensible persons is the utter repudiation 
of the religious element. It is doubtful if this can be so 
easily disposed of unless the whole constitution of human 
nature is to be revolutionized; and I do not suppose this 
is really intended. The philosophy ( not to say the theo- 
logy ) of the book is pantheism of the bold secular variety. 
The hero of the story at one time has some uncomfortable 
questionings ; but on carrying them to a teacher they are 
easily laid to rest by the assurance that we have nothing 
to do with the past or the future but only to attend to 
present business. 


conceivable. 





the world again. Grace L. Forp. 














Another nnfavorable characteristic of the community, 


6 


is the practical abolition of the family and the home. 
Children are taken at an early age and segregated in 
national nurseries and trained and disciplined there on 
the theory that only a few persons are competent to do 
Fathers and mothers 
and other relations occasionally visit the young pupils and 


this work, and parents almost never. 


receive visits from them ; but one is struck with the almost 
entire absence of anything like genuine natural affection ; 
yet there seems to be a warm friendly feeling and some- 
thing like a deeper interest among such relatives than 
among others, though even this is not always the case. 
The book is well written, and readers will be interested 
in the narrative; their interest being increased by the 
little love story that is made subordinate, in a way subsid- 





iary, to the main design. 
The mechanical style of the volume is unique in that it 


has colored instead of white margins. This has a peculiar 


effect, not altogether pleasing at first, but | am inclined to | 


think, on the whole, desirable, and grateful to the eye. 


! 

G. M. &B. 

pioclainesinaneiin 

In SuNsHINE Lanp. By Edith M. Thomas 

by Katherine Pyle. Boston and New 
Mifflin & Co. 

TIMoTHY'’s QUEST. 

cares toread it. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

tions by Oliver Herford. 

Mifflin & Co. 


The favored young folk of our time are used to the 
No quill is 
considered too fine to turn to their use, not even, it seems, 
Miss Edith M. Thomas is 
the latest to fall into line with treasures for the children, 


York: Houghton, | 


With Dlustra 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 


best that literature affords and plenty of it. 
one from a singing sky lark. 


and her pretty volume, In Sunshine Land, is a book that 
should have an honored place ‘between and betwixt’ the 
Most of the 
verses upon bird-life the grown folk will leave to juveniles, 


children’s treasures and those of their elders. 


turning sometimes to Robin's Return to read of the home- 
sick robin who would not sing among orange trees—some- 
thing rose in his throat. "T'was because his 
mind’s eve a nest could see 
In yon old forked apple-tree 
Another real poem is Winter Comrades, a greeting to 
the hardy tribes that refuse to migrate south with summer 


folk. 


the best offered, almost as much a picture as a poem. 


The Vesper-Sparrow is a good bit of verse, one of 


Upon a pasture stone, 
Against the fading west, 

A small bird sings alone, 
Then dives and finds its nest 


The evening star has heard, 
And flutters into sight 
O, childhood’s vesper-bird, 
My heart calls back, Good Night. 

But among the flowers Miss Thomas’s muse is most at 
home, and strikes the truest note. Many of the poems of 
flower-folk are instinct with charm and perfume. 

The Mayflower, with her little rosy feet, 
Ran out to geet the Spring, all sweet and shy. 
Blue Violets in the meadows had their seat, 
Where they could see their home, the azure sky. 


The Asters were a shower of stars which fell 
Amid the dimness of an autumn night 
Witch hazel woke, and cheerly cried, “ All’s well!” 
And met with smiles the dull November light. 
The Oak and 
The Poplar-Tree would 
have been a dream of delight to one fanciful child — who 
lived an uncertain number of years ago. 


Such verse fits well into the child mind. 
Acorn is especially admirable. 


Something about 
the poplar tree makes a strange appeal to sentiment. 
And when I left the Pleasant Land, 
And scarcely through my tears could see, 
*T was last to say, from far away, 
A sad and kind good bye to me. 


Talking In Their Sleep is another quaint poetical fancy, 
even the bygone flower speaks. 

I never have died, 
But close I hide 

In a plumy seed the wind has sown. 

Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then, 

Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers. 

How the Pines Went to Sea is an idyllic bit of verse, 
and the very spirit of Yule Tide is in the closing Christ- 
mas poems. Some of the miscellaneous fancies are less 
happy, especially where our poet is so far afield as among 
Arctic Snows, in A Labrador Team. It is better and 
safer for this dainty singer to linger in Sunshine Land, 
gathering Honeytrope — otherwise, Hope. Poems about 
strange lands for children or grown people either, ought 
to be accurate in local color. It is quite evident that Miss 
Thomas has never been to Labrador. 

Lovers of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggins’s charming 
child-like tales will greet with pleasure the new edition of 
Timothy’s Quest, now brought out with all the enticements 
of the bookmaker’s art. This tale of youthful chivalry 
and charm is perennially delightful, however reason may 
dissent from the highly idealized cherubs of the slums, 
who, lily pure and entrancing, take the staid country com- 
munity by storm. It is wholesome for the heart to be 





measurably weaken original work. 


ing to have the privilege of expressing them in our own 
prosaic words. 
to be tender to the helpless and the erring, and—to beware 
of the Cyclopaedia of Quotations. 
tion is due to the illustrations, frankly and charmingly 
idealized, runaway waifs being decked out with crowns 


|and halos, as befitted their sweet and royal sway. 


| UnGUARDED GaTEs, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Aldrich. 


With Illustrations | the graceful movement of a bit of Aldrich’s 
when ove is called upon to capture and examine it for 
A Story_for Anybody, Young or Old, who | criticism he hesitates, with his hand stretched out, afraid 
to hurt a golden wing. 
‘Prelude’ suggests a different figure, and, indeed, as poem 


after poem passes, you feel 


didacticism always must. 
sweet 
home among the trees. 


for all 


archaic phrases 
utterance. 
its subject ; 


knowing why. 


home, should be straight from notch to point. 


bewitching tale of Yussuf’s houri, Nourmadee. 
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stormed in such wise, and until one scours the world one 
can’t be positive that Timothy and Gay may not be dupli- 
cated in real life. 
drawn, but is realistic to a degree. 


Quite aside from the 


purpose of the story, it is worth while for the ordinary | 
writer to read Timothy’s Quest, to be assured that even 
the most ‘pat’ quotations, frequently sprinkled in, im-| 


Most of our ideas are | 


ours at second hand, no doubt, but it is better than noth- | 


One should read Timothy’s Quest to learn 


A word of apprecia- | 


GEORGIA ALLEN PecK. 


By Thomas Bailey 
Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co 


Generally it is so pleasant just to follow and observe 


verse, that 


jut, in this volume, the plaintive 


! 


The country gossip, at least, is not over- | 
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| : : 

| dreamy influence of a Moorish mandolin, with al) tha: = 

| . : = alts 
| behind two melting eyes and a warm, dusk, 


boson. 
We know him to be New-England born. gov 
flesh ; and as to some mystic earlier avatar, \o 
his own Reminiscence in one of the seven 


volume, where he says : 


I must have | 
Life otherwhere in epochs long since fled 
For in my veins some Orient blood is red. 
And through my thought are lotus blossom 


There are only two or three lines in 
where Aldrich has permitted himself the uw 
ease of what may be called non-literary idioms 


tractions, and one could wish for more. Ong 


gives a dash of Holmes’s own frank, breezy huy 


inimitable verses on The Sailing of the <A 


Europe, which have a tone of retrospective sad 


O Wind and Wave, be kind to him! 

So, Wave and Wind, we give thee thank: 
O Fog, that from Newfoundland Banks 
Makest the blue bright ocean dim, 
Delay him not! And ye who snare 

The wayworn shipman with your song 
Go pipe your ditties otherwhere, 

While this brave vessel ploughs along 
If still tolure him be your thought, 

O phantoms of the watery zone, 

Look lively lest yourselves get caught 
With music sweeter than your own 





that Aldrich has been impro {| 


vising for you, in varying moods, upon the organ-keys. 


This book is a collection of short pieces, nearly all of | 


which, | think, have appeared in the magazines, including 
the Prelude itself by some other name —a variation on the 
theme of Wordsworth’s Ode, but continuing to the close 


as his began, in the minor, with this cadence : 


Now one by one the visions fly, 
And one by one the voices die. 


More distantly the accents ring, 
More frequent the receding wing. 


Full dark shall be the days in store, 
When voice and vision come no more! 


There is a strong note of national warning in the title 


poem, and its didactic aim trammels the poet’s fancy, as 


The 


throughout with intimate memories of Lowell, at 


next one, Elmwood, is 


A sonnet, in which Aldrich sings 


kind—The Poets—is exquisitely moulded, if some- 


what overwrought with conglomerate metaphor : 


When this young Land has reached its wrinkled prime, 
And we are gone and all our songs are done, 

And naught is left unchanged beneath the sun, 
What other singers shall the womb of Time 
Bring forth to reap the sunny slopes of rhyme? 
For surely till the thread of life be spun 

The world shall not lack poets, though but one 
Make lonely music like a vesper chime 

Above the heedless turmoil of the street. 

What new strange voices shall be given to these, 
What richer accents of melodious breath? 

Yet shall they, baffled, lie at Nature’s feet 
Searching the volume of her mysteries, 

And vainly question the fixed eyes of Death. 


it may be true that Aldrich is not strong enough to set 


up the temple pillars themselves, but here is Corinthian 
carving for a capital; and there is plenty of sturdiness in 
Ungarded Gates, for example, and in The Lament of El 
Moulok, and Sea Longings. 


Their force, and the convic- 


tion of sincerity they bear, is largely due to the absence of 


and especially to their direct order of 
No part of a predicate improperly precedes 
nor do attributives follow their nouns when 


they should go before them, and thus the poet escapes a 
literary fault so common that English readers have come 
scarcely to expect to be spoken to directly by their poets. 
When they are, it affects them powerfully, without their 


The habit has become unconscious, follow- 


ing what has gone before, or as a help to gain the charms 
of rhythm and rime, but always at some loss of strength. 
If Vergil had been an Englishman, with no Vergil to 
imitate, perhaps he would not have formed so many lines 
on Latin rules of syntax as did Milton. 
was direct and simple for Vergil’s 


An order that 
Roman readers, is no 


longer so for us; and verses, like the arrow which strikes 


Shakes- 


peare in the main, and every poet when at his best, talks 
straight on, adding beauties of expression to the vigor of 
common speech, and the beauties win ardent admiration, 
because their dress is so unconsciously arranged. 


A larger example of our poet’s direct and simple utter- 


anee, combined with native sweetness, is found in the 


I wrote 


“native ” quite involuntarily, for, indeed, Aldrich always | 
seems as much at home amid such luxurious scenes as at 
Rivermouth, beside the cold gray ocean. 
words of my own about him, ina review of Wyndham 
Towers —he commands elements as diverse as_ the fresh, 
strong wind of the Massachusetts coast, and those wierd 
mists that hang along the reedy shores of Indian rivers ; 
the glow of Northern fires, and the flash of Eastern gems; 
the crisp tinkle of a string of Yankee sleigh-bells, and the 


To repeat some 


The other instance I notice rounds up a ck 
for the critics, with which, as a touch of plea 
By 
day verbal contraction, as in Juliet’s “ What's 
or the tricksy boast of Puck, “I'll put a gird 


rangement, the little volume closes. 


use 


earth in forty minutes!” his phrase runs swift); 
point : 
If my wines mislike thy taste, 
And my best service win thy frow 
Then tarry not, I bid thee haste; 
There's many another Innin tor 
WALTER Storrs Bicetow 


The Little Lady of the Horse, by Evelyn Raymond 
an absorbing story for children, full of incident clearly a 
dramatically told. Steenie Calthorp, the little lady hersel! 
who has passed the ten years of her life the Sant 
Felira Ranch, always out of doors among th: 
the If some 
ventures seem a trifle improbable, they ar 


her 


Diablo, the judge’s thoroughbred, whom non 


herself called to live in East. 


entertaining for that. Among them 
fessional trainers dared approach is a charmi y 
picture. Her power over horses she could I 
“[ just love them so,” she said. Love and sympathy 
horses pervades the book through and through. |! 

to arouse the sympathies of all who read it for as Steenie 
through ignorance 


(Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


says, “People are cruel most 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The November number of Romance opens with a story 
of a riot in China. Among its other contents area 
story by Arséne Houssaye; stories of adventure in th 
wild Southwest and in the forests of Maine; a hum 
tale from the German; a strong plea for the birds 
guise of a charming tale by Alphonse Danidet; and 
powerful narrative of love and guilt by Heileman Wi 
rhe special feature of the issue is a group of three Stories 
of the Home, one of which is appropriate to Thanksgi 
Day. 

With the November number the Arena concludes 
tenth volume. A glance at the index for the past 
months shows an immense amount of reading on all su! 
jects, afforded in one volume of this review. The opening 
paper in this issue, deals with The Religion of Emerso 
It is written by W. H. Savage, Kuma Oishi, A.M , Ph.D 
a well-known Japanese scholar, educated in the Unite! 


Congressman John Davis con't 


States and England, writes on The Causes whic! 
the War in the East. 
butes a paper called The New Slavery. A student 
occultism considers and criticises the Thibetan paper 
Dr. Hensoldt, under the caption of The Broth: rhood 
India. 


tnred 


Catherine H. Spence, the Australian, who lect! 
Effec 
tive Voting the only Effective Moralizer of Politics. W 
L. Garver describes the Freeland University. Martha 
Louise Clark deals suggestively with an important sa)}* 
in The Relation of Imbecility to Pauperism and Crim 


on proportional representation this year, writes 00 





| 


Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has a fetching 
article in the Chap-Book for November 1 a comp!” 
because American poets are forever using pightings** 
and other foreign birds, and plants beside, in poetry ¥°° 
of the scene is laid in America. ape 
suggests that the longing of our poets for nightingal 
artificial longing. “Let the fin de siécle moveme®' ger 
far as it pleases,” urges Mr. Higginson : “the Literatur = 
nation must still have its own flowers beneath: its feet whi 
its own birds above its head; or it will perish he 


Mr. Higginson very 
es is 


ry 
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confusing these, it will end by 
wiety and life also. 


begins by confusing the 
hs, Indeed, this additional pro- 
facts of ms I 


sess may be regarded as begun when Mr. Crawford in his 


vel makes his New York heroine resort to a‘a 


feat no 
paLest . 

ewnting minister ’ for purposes of consultation; the per- 
qissens * ‘ . 

sage in question being as completely out of place in that 
gonage ** *i ed 

ality as would be a queen or a parish beadle.” Mr. B. 
Ke ait) s 


t has an unworthy fable meant to be 


(, Wuest 
—.soacad. Mr. Bliss Carman writes a sufficiently enter- 
ant ine . 

with Mr. 


and one disagrees 


very signifi- 


taining accouut of his first meeting Gilbert 
while thee - 


Parker. He is rather effusive however 
barply with his assertion put in the amazingly dogmatic 
Ssiia . * 


that certain of Mr. Parker’s stories, together with 


eentence 

¢ Mr. Quiller-Couch “ cannot be overmatched short of 
some Vi + *. 
che English Bible.” No story that Mr. Parker has written 


vars, for a moment, comparison with On the City Wall. 
Health-Cultare for October to December appears with 


yne-sided articles more or less valuable. Dr. 


various 


Felix Oswald has one, not very powerful, upon the advan- 


taves of a vegetable over a meat diet. E. Marguerite 
iley’s short article on the Swedish system is clear and 
stacit 9 Dr. Charles M. Page, advocates strongly, 
. sensibly, light dressing and abstenuous living 
as a preventative of catching colds. Rev. J. Thomas 


Wilhilde says deep breathing is a fine thing and other 





writers set forth, each his theory. 
lhe Independent announces five special numbers, 
shereof two will be enclosed in covers. These will be the 


i 
. ww . , | 
f November 29, a Thanksgiving number, December 
» Holiday 13, a Holiday 


_ December 20, a Christmas number. 


Book number, December 
Articles are 
' Richard Henry Stoddard, the Countess von 
Krokow and Tudor Jenks. 

Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole 
Book News, of a Twentieth Century Club luncheon, where 
Mr. D. Christie 


has a pleasant account, in 
Murray said a collegiate education was 
t absolutely necessary as a foundation for literary great- 


ess. Mr. Dole says Mr. Murray is a first rate teller of 


anecdotes rhe main part of the articles-about-authors 
artment is taken up with Dr. Holmes. There is a 
review of his life, wat of the New York Sun, and there are 
ngs from editorials upon him by eminent men ; one 

f them is an editorial of Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale’s. Mr. 
tt Williams has as usual his two pages of short pithy 


on recent books. 


mments 


This is 


the table of contents of Littell’s Living Age for 
November 10: Moltke, by William O’Connor Morris; 

they Zay,’ by Osgood Hartier; The Parish Priest in 
England before the Reformation, by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp ; 


Scenery; Morwenstow and Hawker; ‘ Pinch-me:’ the 


Story of a Little Servant-Girl, by Anne Fellowes; Philor- 
thus in the Park ; The Frenchman; In Search of an 
Old Church; Haunts of Ancient Peace; Part II., 


Alfred Austin. 


Che Sanitarian comes forth with several articles rather 
entific than 
Among them are 


popular and, mostly, very interesting. 


Disease Prevention and its Hindrances, 
y Dr. E. P. Lachapelle ; The Pollution of Water Supplies 
and the Results of Filtration, by Major Charles Smart and 
Radical Differences in Methods of Production 


vation of Vaccine Lymph, by Dr. Samuel W. 


and Culti- 
Abbot. 





NOTES. 
Mr. W. C. Brownell concludes an excellent review of 
Trilby in The Book Buyer, with these words: “If, in ten 


years, when Trilby takes its place on the shelf in the 


ighborhood of Thackeray—as it will, in 
charm, it 


virtue of its 
8 flavor, its quality of attaching and interesting in 
‘very paragraph—whether ‘Trilby to be the 
masterpiece she now does or not, it is certain that Svengali 
wil.” 


will seem 


Dr. A Conan Doyle says that Robert Barr, the editor 
of The Idler is one of the six best writers of short stories 
o the world. Mr. Barr was forme rly one of the editors 
ofthe Detroit Free Press. 
charge of the 


He went to London to take 
English edition of the 


nr ai o . 
remained there eVer since. 


Free Press, and has 
He has made a great success 
in England, and has published three or four novels there, 
which are very popular. 
has ever bee n 


None of his novels, however, 
published in this country, although two are 
soon to be issued by Frederick A. Stokes 


i press, and 
Company. 


Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the publishing-house of Hough- | 


ton, Mifflin & C 0., 
ng of the Vermont Historical Soc iety in Montpelier, Vt., 
when a portrait of Senator Justin S. Morrill was eaensel 
the Socie ty by the donor and artist, Thomas W. Wood, 
President of the National Academy of Design. Mr. 
Houghton j in his address spoke of his early life in Vermont, 


of his | 
us later career as a printer and publisher in Massachu- 
5 S€ttg, 


was the orator at the anniversary meet- 


\ and then detailed in a most interesting way the 
§ 
ory of Early Printing in America. Among other 


nent in Mexico. 
the possession of the Vermont Historical Society, which is 
the first press set up in Cambridge, Mass: 
were brought from England to America about the same 
time, and one of these, the one sent to Cambridge, was 
later on (1782-83) used by 
Spooner in printing the Vermont Journal in Windsor. 


Peter Stirling, and What People 
politics and labor troubles are important factors, will be 
issued 
Paul Leicester Ford, 
of Thomas Jefferson, in a way that has won him 
commendation. 
the same time, a new edition of Paul Heyse’s Children of 


the World. 


lished chiefly in 
world as a painter; but her 
obliged to take up another profession. 
efforts were unsuccessful in finding publication; but Mr. 
Harland happened to like one of her MSS., and his maga- 


zine has been making her known. 


dred 
pared by the New York Evangelist, after correspondence 
with one hundred schools, three of the first six are 
| tarian writers. The six are 


General 


“cast away the husk of Puritanism, and to avail them- 
selves of all the help that can be given to religion by ritual 
literature, architecture and art.” 


ful forms should be laid 








t 
bings, he said that books were first painted on this conti- 


BOS STON COMMON WEAL! PAL 


Another point pene to a press, now in 


Two presses 


Timothy Green and Alden 


A vigorous Honorable 


story of New York life, The 


Thought of Him, in which 


Holt & Co. Mr. 
the author, has edited The Writings 


very shortly by Messrs. Henry 
much 
The same house will bring out, at about 


Ella d’Arcy, whose melancholy work has been pub- 
The Yellow Book, began her work in the 
sight failed and she was 


Her first literary 


It is interesting to observe that in the list of one hun- 


favorite books in Presbyterian Sunday schools, pre- 

by Uni- 

Ben Hur, by 

Mrs. 

lgrims Progress, by John Bunyon. 4. In 

Edward E. Hale. 5. Litthe Women, by 
Little Men, by Miss Alcott. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward has exhorted the Unitarians in 


in order. l. 
Wallace. 2. 
Prentiss. 3. Pi 
His Name, by 

Miss Aleott. 6. 


Stepping Heavenward, by 


London. In a recent earnest speech she urged them to 


All jealousy of beauti- 
aside; and, if one’s sense for all 
best meaning of the 
should be 


protecting our- 


that is delicate and lovely and, in the 


word, distinguished be defective, it cultivated. 


rhere is, she admits, a certain danger in 
selves too much against the constant tendency of men and 
things to drift so doing, we are 


into mediocrity ; for, by 


apt to end in sacrificing the present to the past, and to em- 
balm what ought to perish as well as what ought to sur- 
vive. 
Messrs. 
holiday books. 


Roberts Brothers send out a catalogue of their 
There Letters of Emily Dickin- 


son, some Poems of Gertrude Hall’s, a new number 


are the 
in the 
Columbian Knowledge Series 

David P. Todd and William T. 
drens’ stories, by Susan Coolidge, Mrs. Ewing ; 


-Stars and Telescopes, by 
Lynn—a great many chil 
collections 
A feature is a 


of stories by Edward E. Hale, and others. 


list of books in white bindings for gifts. 

There is in the Spectator a savage criticism of Trilby. 
The writer has selected for attack what is obviously the 
weakness of the book, the hypnotic part, and for Mr. Du 
Also 


he attacks, and undoubtedly with justice, the author’s taste 


Maurier in his shortcomings he has no sympathy. 
in music. It is very bad, and one shuns the part of the 
book where thirdly the 
upon the abnormal activity of Little Billie’s lachrymal 


it appears. And critic dwells 


glands. The tears do flow, and one would rather they 


wouldn’t—but after all Trilby is Trilby. 
Mr. Charles Dana Gibson intends to issue an edition de 
This will 


consist of a hundred copies, printed on special woodcut 


luxe of his forthcoming collection of drawings. 


paper, each copy numbered and signed by the artist. A 
signed artist proof, on Japan paper, of a drawing by Mr. 
Gibson, will be inclosed with each copy of this edition. 


Songs of the Soil is the title of Mr. Frank L. Stanton’s 
book of poems published by D. Appleton & Co. In the 


preface Joel Chandler Harris states that no American poet 
is more popular than Mr. Stanton, if popularity is to be 
measured by the republication of verses in the news- 
papers. This dainty volume ranges from grave to gay, in- 
cluding love songs, dialect poems, and a variety of what 
may be termed domestic verse. 

Dear Maria Edgeworth’s letters are to be published by 
and Mifflin, 


virtuous moralist. 


introduced by a Memoir by a 


Alas that children 


Houghton 
descendant of the 
no longer read Maria Edgeworth! ‘The diction as well as 
the aspirations of our youth might perhaps be better if they 
did. This book, which was privately printed some years 
ago, is now published for the first time, by permission of 
the Edgeworth family. The work has been carefully 
edited by Mr. Augustus J. C. 


preface to the work. 


Hare, who contributes a 

An article on Athletics for City Girls, by ,Dr. 
Taylor Bissell, is to open the December number of The 
Popular Science Monthly. Dr. Bissell approves of tennis 
and cycling they are available, but for all 
weathers and the greater part of the year she recommends 


Mary 


so far as 


a well-arranged and ably directed gymnasium. 
described by Nobuta Kishimoto (M. A., Harvard). His 


joyousness and purity of the Japanese character. 


7 


In the 
same number Shinto, the Old Religion of Japan, will be 




















































































































account gives additional evidence of the often depicted 


Simpletons, will begin in 
the Christmas Harper’s, and continue through the year 
1895. As in most of this author’s stories the scene is in 
Wessex. The tale is chiefly concerned with the fortunes 
of the hero. 


Mr. Hardy’s new novel, The § 


A member of the House of Commons, Hon. Florence 
O'Driscoll, has written two papers for The Century em- 
He is a close 
of Oriental life that are 
The first paper, which will 
be printed in the November number of the magazine, de- 
scribes the city of Canton and how the Chinese work and 
live. The peculiar sights of the markets, the strange 
wares displayed in the shops, and the various trades of the 
craftsmen are all set forth. The second paper will treat 
of life on the river, made particularly timely by the recent 
the flower boats that 


bodying the result of his travels in China. 
observer and presents pictures 
strange to Western readers. 


disastrous fire amomg destroyed 


thousands of lives. 

Miss Agnes Gibernf, well known as a popular writer 
on subjects connected with a new book entitled Radiant 
Suns, which is a sequel to her Sun, Moon and Stars, and 


which treats of the more recent discoveries in astronomy. 


Miss Marie Meredith (now Mrs. Sturgis), the daughter 
of the novelist, has been for some years her father’s 


Her 


George Meredith’s second wife, was a woman of unusual 


only 


companion and his sympathetic critic. mother, 
literary taste and culture and a writer of marked ability. 
The young lady's future home is to be near that of her 
father, so that the novelist will not be left altogether deso- 
late. He has only two children, a daughter and a son, 
and both are now married. Mrs. Sturgis is an accomplished 
person, with an excellent taste in literature, and is greatly 


liked by her f 


The growing interest of Europe 


ather’s author-friends. 





in Germany is indi- 
cated by the immense number of books on this county 
by Karl W. 


catalogue for 1895 includes works on the Geography, Topo- 


offered for sale Hierseman of Leipzig. His 


graphy, Ethnography, History and even Aboriginal Lan- 


guages of both Americas. 
Round the Red Lamp, the new book by Dr. A. Conan 


Doyle, is said to have been received with so much favor 


that the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., were unable to 


meet the orders received in the first week. 


Sir John Lubbock, whose book on the Pleasures of Life 
obtained a few years ago such wide popularity, has ready 
a new work, to be published immediately by Macmillan & 
Company. it is the Use of Life on which the 
author dwells; and while, like its predecessor, the little 


This time 


book puts forth no claim to a profound philosophy or 
science of life, it, too, is pervaded by the spirit of whole- 
someness and cheerfulness and content. 


The story of How Allan Pinkerton Thwarted the First 
Plot to Assassinate Lincoln, with several illustrations, will 
be published in McClure’s Magazine for November, being 
the first of a remarkable series of true detective stories 
compiled by authority from the archives of the famous 
Pinkerton Detective Bureau. An early and hitherto un- 
published portrait of Lincoln from a daguerreotype taken 
Also, in the same issue 
the remarkable news of how Mr. Kipling wrote and pub- 


in 1851, accompanies the article. 


lished his first book will appear. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Maurice or the Red Jar. By the Countess of Jersey. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & 
Upham. $1.50 

How Thankful Was Bewitched. By James K. Hosmer. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 50c 

Pride and Prejudice. By Jane Austen. (New Edition). Ilus- 


ugh, Thomson. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. $2.25. 

The Crucifixion of Phillip Strong. By Charles M. Sheldon. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Oo. $1.00. 

The Daughter of Neg Percés, By Arthur Paterson. New 
York: George Gottsberger Peck. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


trated by 


ESSAYS AND MEMOIRS. 


More Memoiries. By Rev. 8. Reynolds Hale, Dean of Roches- 


ter. New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: For Sale by 
Estes & Lauriat. $2.25. 
The Gospel of Buddha. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 
By Thomas C. Hall. Chicago: 


The Power of an Endless Life. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

ecaun Against Commonwealth. By Henry Demorest Lloyd. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


George William Curtis. By Edward Car American Men of 
Letters Series. Boston: Houghton, iffiin & Co. $1.25. 
Kensington Palace in the Days of Queen Mary IL By Emma 

Marshall. New York: Macmilian & Co, ton: Damrell 

& Upham. $1.50. 
Stories from x fac Histor 

New York --Toenmoane 





. IBy the Rev. A 
‘Co. Boston: 


. G. Church, M. A. 
For Sale by Estes & 





























Lauriat. 
The Meaning of Bieta By Frederic Harrison. New York: 
—— an & Co. ston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 
2.25 





S BOSTON 


A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime ; 
Touch us gently, gentle Time. 
B. W. Procter. 
SunDAY, NoveMBER 18. 
No God-like thing knows aught of less and less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectness. 
J. Be 
Monpbay, NOVEMBER 19. 


Lowell. 


From out the throng and stress of lies, 
From out the painful noise of sighs, 
One voice of comfort seems to rise, 
It is the meaner part that dies. 
Lewis Morris. 
Turspay, NovEMBER 20. 
I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
1 woke, and found that life was duty. 
Mrs. Hooper. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 21. 
When liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish. 
Addison. 
Tuurspay, NoveEMBER 22. 
Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 
A beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Fripay, NOVEMBER 23. 


Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two. 

J. OR. 


Lowell. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Castle Square Theatre makes a special bow to 
woman-kind. I defy one to look anything but her very 
best, when her best is so encouraged by space, coloring and 
mirrors. Then the dressing-room! With its great mirror, 
and its dressing case fitted up with silver curling tongs, 
dainty brush and comb, well filled pin cushion, and—oh 
joy !—hair-pin box. What a comfort to the woman who 
after the theatre is to appear at supper. This when she 
has perhaps cried her nose all red at the play ; or is un 
comfortably afraid she has. 


unless she is perfectly sure her nose is all right. 


No woman can be her best 
And 
how a peep into the dressing room mirror, and perhaps a 
dab of powder from the dainty silver power- box will com- 
fort her! 

During the play, ice water incrystal tumblers is passed 
on silver trays, by corteous ushers, each with a napkin 
across his arm, upon which the bottom of the glass is dried 
before it is passed. Now we all know the excitability of 
the usual youth who at the usual theatre passes water 
slung in stands, and how he airily flings you a glass and im- 
patiently rattles his feet while you gulp a little, and mean- 
while is at small pains to conceal his satisfaction that the 
bottom of the glass is puddling your best gown. 

The Nabob of the box-office is nice and gentle, too. 
How often has an ambition to see a play frozen and died 
under the stony stare of the Nobleman in the box-office, 
who languidly passes out the plan of the house, and looks 
as if he knew you were going to get a gallery seat, and 
hoped you wouldn’t come anyhow. Managers do not 
realize the chilling influence of this gentieman; and after- 
wards the haughty lady ia the dressing room, and the whirl 
wind usher, who has no time to be bothered with people in 
other than box seats, and who plunges down the aisle 
ahead of you, and then waits in seething impatience while 
you meekly stumble after him. The Castle Square officials, 
however, adopt the air of hosts, and you really feel that 
your ticket is not half what renders you eligible for admis- 
sion, but that you chiefly owe your good luck to their hos- 
pitable courtesy. Then there are the curling irons and 
the hairpins to remember ! 

Wednesday matinée, while the wonderful third act was 
being set, the audience was courteously dismissed into the 
beautiful foyers, where the orchestra added its influence to 
the mirrors, and made a procession of gracefully moving, 
beautiful women out of plain, ordinary, usual matinee 
audience. The idea is a good one. It is a great rest to 
be able to leave one’s seat fora little while; one can shake 
the wrinkles out of one’s gown, and let the world see it; 
it is worth while to wear a pretty skirt as well as a ‘nice 
bodice’ to the theatre. A'so your escort need neither sit 
still and get cramps, nor be discourteous and leave you 
during the play. The average man would prefer to escort 
you while he takes his necessary stretch instead of crowd- 





j}and we applaud generously. 





ing by a row of scowling women, branded with the sus- 
picion usual in such cases. 

All this is adjusted if every one goes out; and bonnets 
would soon be habitually discarded, for any woman will 
realize how much more harmonious the effect of her is in 
the beautiful foyer, if she seems to be at home amid the 
gracious beauty of the place, instead of being a bonnetted 
outsider. I sincerely hope,even when a heavy set may not 
require a long wait, Mr. Rose will make this third act in- 
termission a characteristic of the house. Perhaps some 
time he will have coffee served in one of the beautiful re- 
ception rooms. 

I have left little time to speak of the piece. The third 
act is so literally tremendous that it is all | can remember. 
Never in this country has there been such a set; never in 
this country has mechanical effect done more than gain ap- 
plause as remarkable mechanical! effect. The more won- 
derful the usual mechanical effects are—by which I mean 
those effects produced by setting and not by acting—the 
more, after all, they become a sort of interruption to the 
scene ; for obviously they fall short of what they are in- 
tended to represent, and at the same time they are so clever 
as mechanism that they demand applaus, and the audience 
really loses hold on the play while it wildly applauds a 
tumbling down of scenery, or a turning inside out of a vas- 
tle, or a beautiful raging flood of canvas waters that rages 
really in a wonderful way—for canvas. 

Captain Paul's ship scene, as disclosed at the rise of the 
curtain, is impressive as a remarkable set. 
literally aloft, and realize the masts are solid wood, ete., 


But, good gracious! when 
the scene begins to aci 
to act, you take no more account of its details than you 
would on a real ship; the scenery goes for nothing. A 
ship is in terrible stress of storm and battle, never once are 
your emotions interfered with by a patronizing sense of 
‘how well it is all done.” When shots crash, and cannon 
boom, and yards—that’s what the cross thing is on top of 
the mast, isn’t it?—are splintered and fall, it is no child's 
play elever mechanical effect ; it is literally battle, murder 
and sudden death. 

I saw the rehearsal of the act Sunday. 
the effect of the multiplicity of detail. I supposed, of 
course, the audience would sit as usual before a ‘ great 
observing the details of a trick me- 
chanical set and ready to jump at the inevitable short- 
comings and laugh at the whole. 


scene, interestedly 


Oh, that is the way you 
spoiled idlers with no hearts in you do, when for a leisure 
two hours you sit and half yawn at the results of savage 
industry, and fierce effort, and trembling ambition. But 
You 

you won't have your wits about 
you to really see anything; it will all be one terryfying, 
chaotic, tremendous whole ; whatever happens is part of it. 
There lies the triumph. 


you don’t and you won't at this particular third act. 
will be scared to death ; 


For the acting: George Fawcett puts a ragged force 
and carefully managed power into a part not closely 
enough knit into the plot of the piece to make the effort 
give proper return of effect. That is the fault of the 
piece, not of Mr. Fawcett. Buc not one in ten of you will 
understand that. Oh dear! And you are the people for 
whom our work is done ! 

Miss Seligman has been inspired to make her melo- 
drama heroine a dear laughing girl ; who takes all her big 
scenes with a rippling of sweet warm hearted laugh, as a 
child laughs, sure of protection and sympathy, even when 
‘ frightened to death.’ I really think it is the only way the 
character could have been unconventionally characterized. 
Her love scene with Captain Paul was delicious. We are 
so tired of the maiden who droops or gets sort of coldly 
inspired with impersonal exaltation when he says, “I love 
you.” It is a delight to have a change. And such a charm- 
ing change ! 

Mr. Henley is always impressive. 


His personality has 
a—lI think it is Laleful—power. 


His love scenes are un- 
escapably sincere ; but there is always a grim hunger in 
them, that is—baleful. Whatever he does in any scene 
has significance ; and the personality back of it that gives 
the significance is one that terrifies while it commands. 
His command of his art is notable; but after all it is his 
personality, not his art, that gives this strange value and 


power to his work. SHERIDAN. 


Those who were interested in reading Sir Edward 
Strachey’s Talk at a Country House in the Atlantic 
Monthly will be glad to learn that the Riverside Press will 
soon publish the papers in book form. To those who are 
unfamiliar with this book it may be said that this ‘ Talk’ 
consists of conversations on Englishmen of note, English 


social life, Persian poetry, Assyrian inscriptions and a| prominent. 


COMMONWEALTH 





NOVEMBER 17, apg 


A CANTICLE OF NOVEMBER. 


BY GEORGE T. RIDER. 
Sad, fitful, dwindling days are here ; 
The pale, chill lustre of the sun ; 
And cloudland leaden, dismal, dun 
The faltering pulses of the year. 


At sea a ghostly close-reefed sail 
Strains, here and there, to make the 
Great billows break along the strand. 


4 } 
and 


And terrors gather in the gale ; 


And pelting, passionate gusts of rain 
Make moan o’er forest, field, and fold, 
All grewsome gray and dusky gold, 

A dolorous litany of pain. 


The crimson hectic of the leaves 
That flit and flutter from the trees 
Like frightened birds abreast the bree», 
The rustling of the tawny sheaves ; 


The fretful murmuring of the rill 
That hurries on with startled pace 
A strange and patient pallid grac 

That lingers over vale and hill; 


All blighted buds and perished bloom 





We see sailors | 


I mean just that~-when it begins | 


I dreaded then 


A glory from the garden gone, 
The year waits solitary, lone, 

A wanderer in the deepening gloom 
Let earth and heart and head have rest 
Life-currents in the veins stand sti 

A little while ; there lies no ill 


In this repose ; for rest is best, 


And Faith shall better lessons bring 
Of Him who worketh as He will. 
Through seeming joy, through seeming 
The Fall is prophet of the Spring. 


Harpe r’s Va 


PARKER MEMORIAL LECTURES. 


The second of the Parker Memorial lectures on M 
Ethical and Social Problems was given by Prof. Henry § 
Nash, of Cambridge, Wednesday evening. Th 
was What the Church of the First Ten Centuries Did 
the Laboring Man, and was confined to the histor 


aspect of the question. 

The difference between the democratic and any other 
form of government is the difference in the valuation of the 
man lowest down. Expressed in another way, th 
tive point of democratic government is the moralizatio 
the man lowest down. So that the supreme questior 
to-day is whether there can be a real democracy 
whether or not the highest known system of rights 
bring within its reach the man lowest down. 

All history begins with the tribe. 
philosophy built all the civilization of the world 
There was no individuality on the tribal basis. Triba 
life had no future; it recognized only a past. 
ideal like the Christ of the Bible. The 
bound hand and foot. There was no possibility of chang: 

Now the story of the deliverance of the individual 
the tale of three cities, Athens, 


ar 


Upon the triba 
was 


It had ne 


individual was 


Rome and Jerusalem 
Rome and Athens took the great step that emancipate 
the individual from the tyranny of the tribe. 


tion from 


The tral > 
sacred canonical customs to rational law was 
The function of Athens was to giv 

The Greeks were the first to think clear) 
Culture takes the man from the local to the 
from the temporary to the eternal. But 
two things of the highest importance 


clearly made. 
world culture. 
universa: 
Athens gave us 
the theory of con- 
By the theory 
contract, men became aware that existing institutions wer 
not unchangeable. 
new constitutions. 
The great gift of Rome was law. Within the 





tract, and philosophical monotheism. 
They found they had a right to max 


waus 





Rome were the materials for that battle 8f principle w® 

terminated finally in the Roman definition of man. Whe 
the Roman tribes were broken in pieces by war, a new 40° 
universal definition of man had to be given, and in terms 


| of law he was defined as free and equal. 


From Jerusalem we get the idea of a personal 04, ' 
| whom men are responsible. He was in this respect e*” 
| tially different from the Greek god, who was only a spe 
| lative god, a great artist. The Jehovah cf Israel wat ™ 
| individual god. 

With the Jews come the separation of the church fr a 
the state. The great idea of the sacredness and value o 


j ‘ ss ° ehus mor 
| the individual and of human life was made thus ™* 
From this arose charity, different ™¢*™ 


great variety of other topics suggested during the supposed | from the charity of this age, yet sufficient to show that we 


visit of a cultivated, bright-minded gentleman to an English 


poor, the laboring classes, were beginning to have * 


country house of great antiquity and rich in association | tinct value. 


and memories of charming and distinguished persons. 


. . . . ta labor 
Another painful influence in the elevation of the 
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ssses was the spirit of monasticism which was so 
developed upon the separation of the church 
[he whole ancient world went into monas- 


ag cli 
strongly 
the state. 
rough it labor was exalted even as the mind 
The 


saint unless he 


om 
om. Lh 


and it was made an essential to salvation. 
ys, and 


a man could not become a 


« said 
i his hands. Thus it is seen that the influence 
It has 


aborer from the mire and given him a person- 


church has been a most far reaching one. 


nd the doctrine of personality is the main-spring 
sm. 
» other leetares of this course, which are free to all, 
on successive Wednesday evenings (omitting 
26) at the Parker Memorial, corner of Berkeley 
con streets. The speakers and subjects are as 
'rof. J. W. Jenks ot Cornell University, on The 
forms that would be of most Benefit to Indus- 
Prof. J. B. Clark, of Amherst College, on 
Prof. Edwin Seligman, of. Columbia College, 
Citizen and the Public Purse; Mr. John Graham 
Phe 


~ ele 


Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches 
Prof. W ood- 
of Princeton University, on Political Liberty, 


with the Social Question ; 


Expedieney and Political Morality in the Demo- 
Prof. J. W. J. MeCook, of Trinity College, 
,Ct, on The Tramp; Prof. F. G. Peabody, of 
the Unfit; Mrs. 


Lowell, of New York City, on Industrial 


| College, on The Colonisation of 


, } 
at and Conciliation. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


Boston Scientfic Society held its 283d corporate 

Tuesday evening, the subjects for discussion 
» the Long-Period Rhythms in the Weather, by Mr. 
Helm Clayton of Blue Hill Observatory, and Some 
ther Researches into the Movement of the Pole, by Dr. 
Mr. Clayton's paper is printed on page 

mber of Tue COMMONWEALTH. 

By vote of the Society, the Couneil was requested to 
from a scientific 
towards the verification of the Blue Hill long- 


Such 


such action as seemed desirable 


an investigation will have two 
to establish popularly in an authorative 
her there is a verification to any marked de- 
ud second, to show to other investigators that the 
ls here pursued are or are not worthy of scientific 
yf 


ute research will have been opened for them. 


ation, in the former of which events, a field of 


At 
eeting of the Council, a committee consisting of Dr. 
ndler, Mr. P. S. Yendell and Mr. J. Ritchie, Jr., 


wasappointed for this purpose. 


». &. Una 








At the meeting of the Bostonian Society, Tuesday 
Mr. William C. The 
\postle Eliot’s Work at Nonantum. 


ufternoon, Bates read a paper on 
\ letter was read from Col. Henry Hastings, present- 

s his collection of fifteen board models of ships, together 
with data and charts relating to the ship building and com- 
uerce of Boston. He also loaned two models, one of a 
lrigged ship and one of a full-rigged bark. This collec- 
m showed the progress of ship building from 1847 to the 

present day. It was announced that this exhibit, which 
ul taken gold medals in 1887 and in the marintime exhi- 

% 1890, would be given a room by itself in the Old 


A portrait of the late Thomas Blanchard, who died at 


* home in Colonnade row, Tremont street, on April 16, 


Rea 


+, att 


Niete I 


ave i 


he age of seventy-six years, was presented to the 
by Gen. S. Stillman Blanchard, who explained in 
‘etter that Thomas Blanchard was the inventor of 
“any labor-saving machines, including the eccentric lathe. 
ae Matthews, Jr., was elected an honorary member 


De 8Oc jet 


ty. 


sorqety 


The following new members were admitted 
‘he organization: Enoch Pratt, Baltimore, Md; Wil- 
am U. Bates, Newton: Col. Henry Hastings, Boston; 
'. George F. Harding, Boston; Mrs. Calvin Gates Page, 


estnut Hill; Miss Elizabeth C. Houghton, George 
“opes, Robert Batcheller, Mrs. E. D. Leavitt, Mrs. George 


» teome, Boston ; Frank Waterman Stearns, Charles S. 
, ee and Charles E. Eddy, Newton; Isaac H. Ripley, 
or Mies Clara Stone, Ashland; Miss Nancy J. 
ark, Koxbury. 


hester - 
MCSter ; 








Hon. 


U., 


Gorham D. Gilman and Rev. A. S. Twombly, 
were guests of the Channing Club at its social in 
soning Church, Newton, Thursday evening. These 
*avemen have recently returned from a sojourn of sev- 
“weeks in Hawaii, and they entertained the Club with 
; ants of their visit. Mr. Gilman spoke in high terms 
“© present Hawaiian government and said of the finan- 
f ee of Hawaii that she has money enough in her 
‘enn. Pay every cent of her public debt and have some 
ta ure Dr. I'wombly told of a personal call upon the 
det - and of her home and surroundings; he says 
i. 288 dropped almost entirely out of public notice 
~ * seldom seen outside of her home. 


Ip 


_ piace of the usual literary meeting and tea of the 


aur 
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Miss Evelyn Hilliard, the comedienne reciter, of Buffalo 
and London, will be given at the Parker House, Wednes- 
day, November 21st, at three o'clock. Miss Hilliard will 
be assisted by the soprano, Miss Sigrid Lunde. A recep- 
tion to Miss Hilliard will follow the reading. The pro- 
ceeds of this entertainment will be devoted to the fund for 
disabled women journalists, and a large attendance is de- 
sired. Ticke*s ($1.00) are on sale at the studio of Mrs. 
Emily Selinger, 711 Boylston street, corner Exeter street, 
at the Woman's Journal office, and at the door. 


The Kings Daughter Sale. 


On November 19, and 20, at Allston Hall, Clarendon 
St., near Trinity Church,the Kings Daughtersof the State 
of Massachusetts will hold a sale. Mrs. M. Bottome, Presi- 
dent of the Order will be present on the afternoon and 
evening of the 20th. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Pe AoronD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

lor the higher education of young women. Building un 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


Year com 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


For Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
and for individual needs. Thorough preparation for the 
Mass. Institute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all classes. 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
work. Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 


Drill for boys. 593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St.. Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 


ASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches al! specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer schoo) fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHurmAn, President 
of Cornell University. 





A's for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 


same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 


published, will be mailed on application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tan 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terns 


. able. Address. 
Se ene ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


MERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 


Posse Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Maas. 
Te Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





“ngland Woman’s Press Association, a matinée by 





KENYON 








Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reovganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the numbei of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


1stitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-938 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farnis or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog - 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W., GILE, President ad Interim. 


OLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


BvSseY Ir 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. ‘Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 


upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History. 

etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musica! College, 


ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue manied 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical], afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 


of Yale 


free 


Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 
OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


i31 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1993. A4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys + national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 emiuent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
Illustrated catalogue free. 


Hows 


BRROAD 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


RD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home Schoo! for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. 8c., Principal 
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THE 


Duchesse 


GLOVE 
Stands Unequalled 
For 
Perfection of Fit 
RetentionorShape 
Elegance of Style 


THEREFORE 


Thousands of Ladies 
Always Wear Them 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Chandler &Co. 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 
Corticelli Silk. 


Another Gold Medal has been given to Corticelli Silk 
for superiority and with it theSpecial Diploma of Honor. 










is last award is from the California International 
mii). -4y 1894, Corticelli Silk has been a winner of 
Prize Medals for 56 years on account of excellence. 
Prudent purchasers will save time, money and men- 
tal friction, by selecting this brand. The en ravi 
shows Corticellt Silk, Button-Hole Twist and Wors 
Roll Braid, matching in color, as sold by leading dealers, 


ONOTUCK SILK CO., 18 8 r St., Boston, Mass. 





Avoid a reaction after vacation 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 
Treatments. 


J. H. TAYLOR,150 Tremont Street, 
Room 4, Boston. 
Patients treated at their home if desired. 


Obesity, Nervous Prostration, Indigestion 
and Paralysis successfully treatec 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


tHe MILLER HATS 


Always on hand a complete line 
el N= 








TRADE MARK. 











BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


YOU ANDI. 
BY HARRISON 8S. MORRIS. 
If you were like the daybreak 
And I were young as you, 
If it were early Maybreak 
And buds were pushing through ; 
If skies were only blue 
And we were met anew, 





How sweet, how sweet the: Yea, take 
My heart and prove it true! 


How wide the world would seem then, 
How green the grass would be; 
How we should dream and dream then 

Beneath the budding tree 
If I could pipe a glee: 
Come, marry, marry me. 
And you could bend and beam then 
A Benedicite! 


But, ah, for toil and twilight, 
And you a silvery age, 
And I with sob and sigh light 
For Time’s long taken wage 
And love a blotted page, 
And life a pilgrimage 
Where leaves that budded, die white 
Across the acreage! 





| 


Alack, ’tis autumn weather! 
The chimney bears no bud: 
A chill is on the heather, 
A mist is on the flood, 
And yet from crackled wood 
It sings along the blood 
That you and I together 
Have loved and understood! 


| 


! 
| 


From Madonna and Other Poems 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


The estate of the late Rev. Dr. Swing of 
Chicago will amount to about $200,000 of | 
which $150,000 is in personal property. 

In aletter to the American Hebrew of | 
New York, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, the 
eminent French economist, pays a compli- 


ment to American Hebrews, saying that | 
they form an element of high culture and | 
morality in the community. “1 have also 


followed from afar,” he says, “ with admira- 


} 
tion and great hopes for the future of the 

world, the Religious Congress at Chicago. | 
I was happy to note our Catholic 


and Protestant ministers worshipping in 


bishops 


public, by the side of your rabbies, our 
common Father Heaven. May this 
| noble example be understood and imitated 
| by all men on both sides of the Atlantic! 
Amen!” 


in 


The first colored woman to receive the 
| degree of M. A.in the United States was 
Miss Mary Patterson, who was graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1862. 

‘Cy’ Sulloway, the Republican member 
elect of Congress from the Ist New Hamp- 
shire district, will be a character at Wash- 
ington or anywhere. Primarily a criminal 
lawyer, in politics first a Democrat, then a 
Greenbacker and lastly a Republican, he 
has latterly been a devotee in the ranks of 
the Salvation Army, and recently married 
|a Salvation Army captain. He is six feet 
| six inches in his socks and an earnest and 





Royal, where Governor Mc Kinley stopped, 
was famous before the war asa slave 
ket of New Che planters and 
slave merchants used the St. Louis Hotel 
as a sort of meeting-place, and the slave 


mar 
Orleans. 


block under the great dome was a conven- 
ience that grew more and more popular. 
It was here that Abraham Lincoln, when a 
boy, stood and watched the sale of slaves, 
and-it was here that he made the remark, 
“Tf I ever 
chance to hit that, Ull hitithard.” During 
the banquet, after the meeting at the 
Auditorium, Governor McKinley stood over 
the spot where the slave block had been 
and made his response to the toast which the 
enthusiastic Southerners drank to him. 


afterward so famous: get a 


J. S. Clarkson of lowa, the Republican 
politician, was in Denver on election day 
and his observations convince him that 
“equal suffrage is a good thing.” 

A monument to General Grant is soon to 


be placed in the Golden Gate Park of San 





| fluent talker. He served as a member 
|from Manchester in the the state legisla- 
| 

} ture. 


| Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids of London, 
| who is lecturing in this country on The 
History and Literature of Buddhism, is a 
man of attractive appearance, of medium 
height, with the pale complexion and _ ner- 





NECKWEAR, 
GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


HOSIERY, etce., | 


Mackintoshes. 


CUSTON SHIRTS FO MEASURE. 





L.E. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


Opp. the Common. 








vous manner that bespeak the student. He 
| is an entertaining speaker. 

Mr. Henry Mosler, the artist, whose pic- 
ture of a Breton interior was the first work 
|from an American brush to be received 
into Luxembourg, returned to America the 
other day, after an absence 
years. 

In 1925 a prize of $1,000,000 will be given 
to the writer whom the Russian National 
Academy shall adjudge to have written the 
best biography of Alexander I. 


of twenty 


The prize 


given by a favorite minister of Alexander I 





The Wells. 


Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


18 Bosworth St., & 45} Bromfield St 
J. F. Marsa. BOSTON, 


interest for a century. 


damage suit brought by the 
Johnson, a Free Methodist 


Rev. 


devil for him. 








is the outgrowth of a fund of 50,000 rubies | 


in 1825, and left to accumulate at compound 


A Michigan paper tells a story about a 
Mr. 
preacher, 
against several of his clerical brethren for 
injuries done him in endeavoring to expel a 
It appears that they were 
engaged in holding a camp-meeting, when 








Francisco. It will be a shaft six feet four 


inches in height, surmounted 


fac- 
General 
Grant, which was made by the same artist, 
Rupert Schmid, for the tomb in Riverside 
| Park. At the base of the shaft, in front, 
| will be a groud of war insignia and trophies 
in bronze. 


by 
simile in bronze of the bust of 


a 


The Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden is 

| mentioned as the successor of the late Pro- 
fessor Swing in Chicago. He is well known 
as a preacher, philosopher and writer, about 
fifty years of age and has had a varied ex- 
perience. 


| 





It is related of the wife of Li Hung Chang, 
the Chinese statesman, that some years ago 
|she was taken very sick with a complica- 
| tion of diseases, and after being treated 
| several months by the leading physicians 
| of the capital was given up by them to die. 
In these straits she and the Viceroy called 
}in a male and female physician belonging 
tothe American Board of Foreign Missions. 
who were so skilful and also so fortunate as 
to preserve her life, and in the course of a 
year to restore her former health and 
strength. This incident increased the 
affection of both herself and Li Hung 
Chang for foreign missions, foreign physi- 
cians, and foreigners in general. Li Hung 
Chang commemorated his gratitude by fit- 


| 
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= an — a \ 
one of the brethren declared suddenly that | which he presented to the mission wh 
he was‘ burdened,’ by the load of Johnson’s | Lady Li, not to be outdone in her — 
. ous . . 3 P “ppiica 
sins. The rest said that they felt the same | tion of the skill that she had enjo ed i () 
. . . . 7 }ote 
way and they decided to relieve themselves | lished a second, especially for wome, 
by expelling the devil from him. There | placed it entirely in charge of 1 z T 
could be little doubt, they thought, that he | lady physician who had atte: we “ 
was troubled that way, as he wore a mus- bE 
tache and sported gold eye-glasses and a | $100 Reward, $100 
y ratc 2 : Ww own in _ : . 
gold watch. So they threw him d . i rhe readers of this paper 
the straw and took turns at kneeling on him | to Jearn that there is at least on. bry F 
while they prayed for him, pounded him on | disease that science has bee: le 
the back and head, and otherwise strove to | !® all its stages and that is ( \ 
move him to repentance and expel the evil Catarrh Cure is the only posit 
ove | es | known to the medical frater 
spirit from him. They labored with him| being a constitutional dis: - 
in vain for six hours. The devil would not] constitutional treatment 5 
| go out. Cure is taken internally, acting 
pe : ; the blood and mucous surfa the s 
The money for the bust of Dr. William | tem, thereby destroying t ta 
Pepper, to be presented to the University | the disease, and giving the | - 
of Pennsylvania, has been subscribed, and by building + the constitut i as 
; ' ae ‘ ' ing nature in doing its work : / 
Ci sitte New ‘, is ; at work 5 
' arl Bitter of New York, is now at work on tors have so much fait my 
it. powers, that they offer On: 
Emile Zola has become a lover of the | !ars for any case that it fails 
bi ‘ t i f La Bi lett for list of Testimonials \ $s 
ricycle. recent issue o a Bicyclette F. J. CHENEY & CO 
contained his picture in the costume of a | gg=Sold by Druggists, 75 
wheelman. 
On the 26th of next month Mrs. E. D. | A New Lecture o: . 
outhworth will be seventy-five years of Bies. Bernard Whitman’. 
age. She lives in Georgetown, D. C., and | India is attracting muc! 
her declining years are watched by her son | ster¢ opticon views are! 
. ‘ aa : her a intions of ti 
and his wife. She was born in Washing-| 2€F Giscriptio 1S tt ‘ 
‘ ies both sides have | ™Uis are unrivalled M \ 
on, ers eT AACEHOTS ON born sides have tured in Boston rhursda 
been in America ever since 1632. Her] next day started for Mair 
marriage was not a happy one. She be-| received with her usual 
| came a school teacher at $250 a year, but, rhe pong lee of courses 
| a. os , en . gaged her tor the winter, h s 
rt ha -rse é P . : 
| finding it difficult to support he rself and ing in their course. 
two children on that sum, she began to 
write stories for the National Era. Her , an 
las Rates : : FOR OVE® FIFTY YEARS 
first story, Retribution, was the first serial : Ras 
lt cee n . H Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOUTHING Syxup has 
;}tO appear in an American er er used by millions of mothers for their: 
numerous stories have had a wide circula-| teething. It soothes the child, softens the gu: TH! 
tion. She is Swedenborgian in creed. allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
. emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five cents, 
A New Orleans paper Says that the dome bottle. Sold by all druggists throug the 
of the old St. Louis Hotel, now the Hotel] world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winsiow 


SOOTHING SYRUP. 


G.0, 


MADE 





AYLOR 
WHISKIES 
BOTTLED 


SOLD PURE - 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT. 


EVER supplied except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Mist Brnce9 thn 


[ 


WINTER is UNKIND 


eee I) ——— 


FAIR FACES. 











. es. 
Most women have a natural mM) 
dread of winter—the cold winds le 
and dampness roughens and * 
chaps their skin. Many have pecy 
gained knowledge by experience mak: 
and now apply a little 
arke 
5 AM 
POZZONI’S(&@-: 
SRR NTE ®0kin 
aaving 
POWDER *~ 
aTiies 
before going out. It protects, and fr, 
softens and beautifies the com- b , 
plexion, and then—it is invisible ‘ 
if it is rightly used. ics 





HAVE YOU EVER TRIED IT? 


ALL DRUGGISTS and 
FANCY GOODS STORES SELL IT. 




















6) +. OR GARDENER A 
enced coachman and gardener! 
on a gentlemen’s place. Handy avou! 
on a place—inside or out. Temperate * 
ful. Can refer to Rev. E. E. Hale, a? 
Noble. 
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ting up a general dispensary in Tien-Tsin, 
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local and general, cured 


starvation diet. 


Obesity, 
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never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


Thinness, OR LACK OF FAT, can be readily relieved. 


fnlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


placement 
ralions. 


pports or Op 


Flat or Contracted Chests, 


and other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


elops the bust like honest chest expansion. 


No “ehies ge for Consultation. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER.,. 
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DOWN THE GREEN LANE. 


RY JENNIE E. T. DOWE 


lane she is coming, 


owt je green 


snna, gracef tland fair; 
The e of the skies 
Wit her bright eyes, 
t within her dark hair; 
slanna machree, the sweet sight of thee, 


heart it giveth to me! 
lane she is coming, 
4 ) voice like a bird ’ 
vis is still, 

eriverand rill 
Soch music they never have heard; 


chree, the sweet voice of thee. 


' 


eart it giveth to me 


1 ‘ sane she is coming, 
smiling so sweet; 
i iisies, deep red, 
from their bed, 
r white little feet; 
. the sweet smile of thee 
of the heart it giveth to me! 


ifap Ul} 
machree 


The Century. 


THE PROFESSOR’S BUTTER 


roy. 
‘a 
‘ Y H. A. BRYDEN. 
From Chamber's Journal 
_ 
ost remarkable feature of an 
ng of the entomological society 
pe Colony in 188— was the production 
. ofessor Parchell, F. Z.5., F. L. S., one 
oldest and most enthusiastic mem- 
. soi the society, of a new and remark- 
2 abie species of ‘Achrea,’ hitherto quite 
e 10W science, 
a e new butterfly, which, it appeared 
in 1 a paper read by the professor, had 
ie found in some numbers, but within 
8: ry limited area—a mere speck of 
* try—was shown in a carefully con- 
a str " 


ud case. There were sixteen speci- 
as, and it was settled that the butterfly 
*asto be known to as ‘ Achrea 
thus perpetuating the professor 


ihis discovery to the ages yet unborn. 


science 


mh 
hell; 
HCL, 
















one particularity which marked the 
‘sect out Irom among its fellows was very 
smking. Upon the upper side of the hind- 
wngs,night in the centre, there appeared 
mplete triangular space of silver, evenly 
‘dered by circular black markings. ‘This 
peculiarity, which was shared by mail and 
male alike, was very beautiful and very 
harked 
Among the fellows of the society met 


as evening sat Horace Maybold, a good- 
man of six and twenty, who, 
private means and an un- 
hirst for the collection of but- 


“Ss, spent most of his time in going to 


S 


“oking young 





some 


+} 


Wenchable t 











)upon the earth in search of rare 
Hecies J . 
, ‘orace had travelled in many 
22008 and } , . 
Sand had madea good many discov- 


~“s well known to his brethren : 


4¥ He 


and quite 
had turned his attention to the 
‘racine,’ the very family in which 
Parchell had made his mark. 
uutterfly interested him a good 
Naturally, he at once burned to 
Psess it in his own collection, and, after 
g broke up, he approached the 
‘or and sounded him on the subject. 
» Paper read to the society, that gen- 
had rather vaguely described the 
‘tof the new species as “in the east- 
Brera of Cape Colony, in a small 
"“ompact area within fifty miles of the 
’ bank of the Sunday’s river.” But it 
ated very quickly that the professor 
the present was unwilling to part with 
1 ot his specimens—even for an adequate 
eee to impart the exact 
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SQUARE. 
locality in which the species was to be 
found, 

Horace had rather reckoned upon this, 


but he was none the less a little chagrined 
at the old gentleman’s closeness. 
“No, my dear sir,” had replied the pro- 
‘1 can’t part with 
any of my specimens, except to the natural 
nistoy museum 


fessor to his inquiries. 
, to which I intend to pre- 
sent a pair. the habitat, | 
intend - for the present to reserve 
that secret to myself. 


As for 
ahem! 


precise 


It is a pardonable 
or shall I term it self- 
a collector, 


piece of selfishness 
preservation ? 
admit. 


as must 


you, 
I intend to renew my acquaintance 
with the spot toward the beginning of next 
winter — that is, the summer of the Cape. 
When I have collected more specimens, | 
may publish my secret to the world — hard- 
ly betore.” 

During the rest of that summer Horace 


| was pretty much occupied, yet his memory 


never let quit its grip of the professor and 
his new butterfly. He had upon his writing- 


table the colored plate from a scientific 


magazine, whereupon was depicted that 
rare species; and as he refreshed his 
memory with it now and again, he deter- 


mined more than ever to possess himself of 
specimens of the original. As far as possi- 
ble he kept a sharp eye on the professor's 
movements until the middle of September, 
when, happening to return to town froma 
few days’ shooting, 
gentleman in Piccadilly. 

“ Well, professor,” said Horace, genially, 
“how goes the world with you? I suppose 
you will be leaving England for the Cape 
again presently?’ 

“Yes,” returned the old gentleman, who 
seemed in excellent spirits; “I expect to 
be sailing early in October. I want to have 
a fortnight or more in Cape Town at the 
museum there. After that, I propose pro- 
ceeding to my hunting-ground of last year.” 

“Where you discovered the new ‘ Ach- 
*” interposed Horace. 

“ Exactly,” rejoined the old gentleman. 

‘I quite envy you, professor,” went on 
Horace. “I am in two minds about visit- 
ing South Africa myself this winter. The 
Orange river country hasn’t been half ran- 
sacked yet, or Kaffraria either, for that 
matter. I haven't settled my plans; but I 
may have a turn at one of the other.” 

Now, Kaffraria lies not very far to the 
east of the professor’s own collecting- 
ground, that sacred spot which held his 
great secret yet inviolate. The old gentle- 
man’s face changed perceptibly; a stiffer 
line or two appeared about his mouth; he 
looked with some suspicion into Horace’s 
, and said, rather shortly: “ Ah, well! 
I am told the Orange river is an excellent 
and untried region. But entomologically, 
South Africa, upon the whole, is poor. My 
there are mainly for health .and 
But I must be getting on; I have 
Good-by. Mr. Maybold, 


he ran across the old 


raea? 


eyes 


visits 
change. 
much to do. 
good-by !” 
After watching the weekly passenger list 
in South Africa for some time, Horace 
Maybold noted with interest that Professor 
Parchell had sailed for Cape Town bya 
Donald Currie steamer in the first week of 
October. That fact ascertained, he at once 
secured a berth in a deck cabin of the Nor- 
ham Castle for the first week in November. 
After Maderia, when all had found their 
sea-legs, and the warm weather and smooth 


ocean appeared, things became very pleas- 
ant. 
By the time the line was reached, the 





vision of Rose Vanning, with her fair, wavy 





<antie hair, good gray eyes, fresh com- 
plexion, and open, yet shghtly restrained 
manner, was for ever before the mental ken 
of Horace Maybold. Here, indeed, he told 
himself, was the typical English girl he had 
so often set before his mind; fresh, tallish, 
full of health, alert, vigorous in mind and 
body, yet a thorough and a perfect woman. 
By the time they were within a day of 
Cape Town, Horace had more than half 
made up his mind. He had gently opened 
the trenches with Mrs. Stacer, who had 
met him almost half-way, and had obtained 
permission to call upon them in London 

at the house north of Hyde Park, where 
they were living. At present, they knew so 
little of him and his people, that he felt it 
would be unfair to push matters further. 
But he had mentioned Mrs, Stacer’s invita- 
tion to Rose Vanning. 

“T hope, Miss Vanning,” he said, “you 
won't quite have forgotten me when I come 
to see you about next May. 
It’s a very long way off, isn’t it?) And peo 
ple and things change so in these times.” 
May 
she said, a pretty flush rising as she 


let me see — 


‘If you haven’t forgotten us, Mr. 
bold,’ 
spoke, “ I’m quite sure we shall remember 
We've 
good times together, and I hope you'll come 
We shall 
April, at latest, and we shall have, no doubt, 
heaps of adventures to compare.” 

At Cape Horace, after many in- 
quiries, had half settled upon a journey 
along the Orange river. He had more than 
one reason for this. Perhaps Rose Van- 
ning’s influence had sharpened his moral 
who knows? At any rate he had 
begun to think it was playing it rather low 
down upon the professor to follow him up 
and poach his preserves. He could do the 
Orange river this season, and wait another 
year for the ‘Achraea Parchelli’; by that 
time the old gentleman would probably 
have had his fill, and would not mind im- 
parting the secret, if properly approached. 
And so the Orange river was decided upon, 
and in three or four days he was to start. 
Upon the following evening, 
something happened to alter these plans. 
Half an hour before dinner, as he was sit- 
ting on the pleasant stoep ( veranda ) of the 
International hotel, enjoying a cigaret, a 
man whose face he seemed to know came 
up to him and instantly claimed acquain- 


and be glad to see you. had such 


and see us soon. be home in 


Town, 


sense ; 


however, 


tance. “ You remember me, surely, May- 
bold?” he said. “I was at Marlboro with 
you — in the same form for three terms.” 


Of course, Horace remember him; and 
they sat at dinner together and had a long 
yarn far into the night. 

The upshot of this meeting was that 
nothing would satisfy John Marley — 
“ Johnny,” he was always called — but Hor- 
ace should go round by the sea with him to 
Port Elizabeth, and stop a few weeks at 
his farm, some little way up country from 
that place. When he tired of that he could 
go on by rail from Craddock, and complete 
his programme on the Orange river. 

“If you want butterflies, my boy,” said 
Johnny in his hearty way, “you shall have 
lots at my place —tons of them after the 
rains; and we'll have some rattling good 
shooting as well. You can’t be always 
running about after ‘ bugs,’ you know.” 

So, next day but one, Horace, little loath, 
was haled by his friend down to the docks 
again, and thence round to Port Elizabeth 
by steamer. From Port Elizabeth they 
proceeded, partly by rail, partly by Cape 
cart and horses, in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, until at length, after the best part of a 
day’s journey through some wild and most 
beautiful scenery, they drove up late in the 
evening to a long, low, comfortable farm- 
house, shaded by a big veranda, where they 
were met and welcomed by Marley’s wife 
and three sturdy children. After allowing 
his friend a day’s rest, to unpack his kit and 
get out his gunnery and collecting-boxes, 
Johnny plunged him into a vortex of sport 
and hard work. A fortnight had vanished 
ere Horace would cry off. He had enjoyed 
it all immensely ; but he really must get on 
with the butterflies, especially if he meant 
to go north to the Orange river. 

Marley pretented to grumble a little at 














butterfly collecting, but he quickly placed 
at his disposal a sharp Hottentot boy, 
Jacobus by name, who knew every nook 
and corner of that vast country-side, and 
barring a little laziness, natural to Hotten- 
tot blood, proved a perfect treasure to the 
entomologist. The weather was perfection. 
Some fine showers had fallen, vegetation 
had suddenly started into life, and the 
flowers were everywhere ablaze. The bush 
was in its glory. Amid all this regenera- 
tion of nature, butterflies and insects were 
extremely abundant. Horace had a great 
time of it, and day after day added largely 
to his collection. One morning, flitting 
about here and there, he noticed a butterfly 
that seemed new to him. He quickly had 
a specimen within his net, and, to his 
satisfaction, found it, as he had 
suspected, a new species. It belonged to 
‘Eurema’— which contains but 
few somewhat resembled 
‘Eurema (Trimen), a hand- 
some dark brown and yellow butterfly, wi'h 
tailed hind-wings. But Horace’s new cap- 
ture was widely different in this respect; 
the whole of the under surface of the wings 
was suffused with a strong roseate pink, 
which mingled here and there with the 
darker, sometimes 




































































intense 


the genus 
species — and 


schoeniea ’ 


brown, sometimes 
lighter in its hue. 

A few days after this memorable event 
he set off with Jacobus for a farm-house 
thirty miles away, to the owner of which— 
an English Afrikander—Marley had given 
him an introduction. As they passed near 
the kloof where the new butterfly had been 
discovered, which lay about half-way, 
Horace off-saddled for an hour, and picked 
up half a dozen more specimens of the new 
‘These he placed with the ut- 
most care in his collecting box. At noon 
they saddled up and rode on again. To- 
ward 3 o'clock they emerged from the hills 
a open, grassy valley, girt 
about by bushy mountain scenery. This 
small valley was ablaze with flowers, and 
butterflies were very abundant. Getting 
Jacobus to lead his horse quietly after him. 
Horace wandered hither and thither among 
the grass and flowers, every now and again 
sweeping up some butterfly that took his 
fancy. Suddenly, as he opened his net to 
secure a new capture, he uttered an excla- 
mation of intense surprise. ‘“ By all that’s 
entomological !” he cried, looking up with 
a comical expression at the stolid and un- 
interested Hottentot boy; “I’ve done it, 
I’ve doneit! I’ve hit upon the old profes- 
sor’s new butterfly !” 

No man could well be more pleased with 
himself than Horace Maybold at that mo- 
ment. In ten minutes he had within his 
box seven or eight more specimens, for the 
butterfly—the wonderful, the undiscover- 
able ‘ Achraea Parchelli’—seemed to be 
fairly plentiful. 

“‘ How far are we off Mr. Gunton’s place 
now, Jacobus?” asked Horace. 

“Nie, var, nie, Baas” (Not so far, 
master,) replied the boy in his Dutch patois. 
“*Bout one mile, I tink. See, dar kom 
another Baas!” 

Horace shaded his eyes and looked. 
About 150 yards off there appeared above 
the tall grass a curious figure remarkable 
for a huge white helmet, loose light coat, 
and pink face and blue spectacles. A 
green butterfly net was borne upon the 
figure’s shoulder. Horace knew in a mo- 
ment whose was that quaint figure. He 
gave a soft whistle to himself. It was the 
professor. 

The old gentleman came straight on, and 
presently seeing, within fifty yards, strange 
people before him, walked up. He stood 
face to face with Horace Maybold, amazed, 
aghast, and finally very angry. 

*Good-morning, professor,” said that 
young man. “I’m afraid I’ve stumbled by 
a sheer accident on your hunting-ground. 
I am staying with an old school-fellow 
thirty miles away, and rode in this direc- 
tion. I had no idea you were here.” 

The professor was a sight to behold. Red 
as an enraged turkey-cock, streaming with 
perspiration—for it was a hot afternoon— 
almost speechless with indignation, he at 
last blurted into tongue: “So, sir, this is 


*‘ Eurema,’ 


upon shallow, 





his friend’s desertion of buck-shooting for 


what you have been doing; stealing a 
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march upon me; following me up secretly ; 
defrauding me of the prizes of my own 
labor andresearch. I could not have be- 
lieved it of any member of the socicty. 
The thing is more than unhandsome. It is 
monstrous! an utterly monstrous proceed- 
ing!” 

Horace attempted to explain matters 
again. It was useless; he might as well 
have argued with a buffalo bull at that mo- 
ment. 

“Mr. Maybold,” retorted the professor, 
“the coincidence of your staying in the 
very locality in which my discovery was 
made, coupled with the fact that you en- 
deavored, at the last meeting of the ento- 
mological society, to extract from me the 
habitat of this new species, is quite too im- 
possible. I have nothing more to say—for 
the present.” And the irate old gentleman 
passed on. 

Horace felt exceedingly vexed. Yet he 
had no wrong. Perhaps, when the 
old gentleman had come to his senses he 
would listen to reason. 

Jacobus now led the way to the farm- 
house. It lay only a mile away, and they 
presently rode up toward the stoop. Two 
ladies were sitting under the shade of the 


done 


thatched veranda—one was painting, the 
other reading. Horace could scarcely be- 
These 
were his two fellow passengers of the Nor- 
ham Castle, Mrs. Stacer and Rose Vanning 
—the latter looking, if possible, more 
charming than ever. The ladies recog- 
nized him in their turn, and rose with a 
little flutter. Horace jumpcd from his 
horse and shook hands with some warmth. 
“Who on earth,” he said, “could have 
expected to meet youin these wilds? I am 
astonished—and delighted,” he added, with 
a glance at Rose. 
Explanations ensued, It 


lieve his eyes as he approached. 


that 
ughter 


seemed 
the ladies were the sister and step-d 
of the 
They had been engaged by him in a mild 
conspiracy not to reveal his whereabouts, 
so fearful was he of his precious butterfly's 
habitat being made known to the world; 
and so, all through the voyage, no mention 
had been made even of his name. It was 
his particular whim and request; and here 
was the mystery at anend. The professor 
had moved from the farm-house in which 
he had lodged the year before, and had se- 
cured quarters in Mr. Gunton’s roomy, 
comfortable ranch, where the ladies had 
joined him. 

Horace, who had inwardly chafed at this 
unexpected turn, had now to explain his 
awkward rencontre with the professor. To 
his great relief, Mrs. Stacer and Rose took 
it much more philosophically than he could 
have heped; indeed, they seemed rather 
amused than otherwise. 

“ But,” said Horace, with a rueful face, 
“the professor’s in a frantic rage with me. 
You don’t quite realize that he absolutely 
discredits my story, and believes I have 
been playing the spy all along. And upon 
the top of all this I have a letter to Mr. 
Gunton, and must sleep here somehow for 
the night. There’s no other accommoda- 
tion within twenty miles. Why, when the 
professor comes back and finds me here, 
he'll go out of his mind!” 

Here Mrs. Stacer, good woman that she 
was, voluteered to put matters straight, for 
the night, at all events. She at once saw 
Mr. Gunton, and explained the impasse to 
him; and Horace was comfortably in- 
stalled away from the professor’s room, in 
the farmer’s own quarters. 

“Leave my brother to me,” said Mrs. 

tacer, as she left Horace. 
matters will come right.” 

At 10 o’clock Mrs. Stacer came to the 
door. Mr. Gunton rose and went out as 
she entered. “ H’sh,” she said with mock- 
mystery as she addressed Horace, “] 
think,” she went on with a comical little 
smile, “the professor begins to think he 
has done you aninjustice. Heis amazed 
at our knowing you, and we have attacked 
him all the evening, and he is visibly re- 
lenting.” 

“ Mrs. Stacer,” said Horace warmly, “I 
can't thank you sufficiently. I’ve had in- 
spiration since ] saw you. I, too, have dis- 


vrofessor, who was a_ widower. 


“TI dare say 
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covered, not far from here, a rather good 
new butterfly—a species hitherto unknown. 
Can’t I make amends by sharing my dis- 
covery with the professor? I’ve got speci- 
mens here in my box, and there are plenty 
in a kloof fifteen miles away.” 

“ Why, of course,” answered Mrs. Stacer. 
“It’s the very thing. Your new butterfly 
will turn the scale. I'll go and tell my 
brother you have a matter of importance to 
communicate, and wish to make further 
explanations. Wait a moment.” 

In three minutes she returned. “I think 
it will be all right,” she whispered. “Go 
and see him. Straight through the passage 
you will find a door open, on the right. I'll 
wait here.” 

Horace went forward and came to the 
half-open door. The professor, who had 
changed his loose, yellow alpaca coat for a 
black one of the same material, sat by a 
reading-lamp. He wore now his gold- 
rimmed spectacles, in lieu of the blue 
‘gogles.’ He looked clean, and pink, and 
comfortable, though a trifle severe—the 
passion of the afternoon had vanished 
from his face. Horace spoke the first word. 
“T have again to reiterate, professor, how 
vexed I am to have disturbed your collect- 
ing ground. I had not the smallest inten- 
tion of doing it. Indeed, my plans lay 
farther north. It was the pure accident of 
meeting my old school friend, Marley, that 
led me here. In order to convince you of 
my sincere regret,I have here a new 
butterfly—evidently a scarce and unknown 
‘Eurema,’ which I discoved a few days 
since near here. My discovery is at your 
service. Here is the butterfly. I trust you 
will consider it some slight set off for the 
vexation I have unwittingly given you.” 

At the sight of the butterfly which Hor- 
ace took from his box the professor's eyes 
gleamed with interest. He took the insect, 
looked at it very carefully, then returned it. 

“Mr. Maybold,” he said, rising and hold- 
ing out his hand,“ I believe I did you an 
injustice this afternoon. I lost my temper, 
and I regret it. I understand, from my 
sister and daughter, that they were fully 
aware of your original intention to travel 
to the Orange river. Your offer of the new 
butterfly, which is,as you observe, a new 
and rare species, is very handsome, and I 
cry quits. I trust I may have the pleasure 
of seeing you to-morrow at breakfast, and 
accompanying you to the habitat of your 
very interesting and remarkable discovery.” 

Before breakfast next morning there was 
a very pleasant and even tender meeting 
between Horace Maybold and Rose Van- 
ning; and when Mrs. Stacer joined them 
there was a merry laugh over the adven- 
tures of yesterday. 

After breakfast—they all sat down to- 
gether, the professor in his most genial 
mood—Horace and the old gentleman at 
once set off for the kloof where the new 
‘Eurema’ was discovered. They returned 
late in the evening; the professor had cap. 
tured a number of specimens, and, although 
fatigued, was triumphantly happy. Horace 
stayed a week with them after this, with 
the natural result that at the end of that 
time he and Rose Vanning were engaged, 
with the professor’s entire consent. 

The new butterfly—which, partly out of 
compliment to Rose, partly from its own 
peculiar coloring, was unanimously chris- 
tened ‘ Eurema Rosae "—was exhibited by 
Horace and the professor jointly and with 
great eclat at an early meeting of the ento- 
mological society. 

Horace and Rose’s marriage is a very 
happy one. 


Life Without India Rubber. 


In our own day, says Longman’s Maga- 
zine, it really seems as if we couldn't possi- 
bly get on without india rubber and gutta 
percha. Though both are of comparatively 
recent introduction, the number of pur- 
poses to which they as applied is so im- 
mense that our civilization without them 
would at least be very different from the 
form in which we actually know it. 

To lump a few miscellaneous examples 
in a single paragraph — without those two, 
submarine cables would be almost impossi- 





ble, telegraphy would assume many unlike 
modifications, goloshes would not exist, 
water proofs and machintoshes would be a 
beautiful dream, and a rubberless world a 
hideous reality. Elastic, in the sense in 
which ladies use the word, for tying hats or 
making garters, would never have been 
evolved ; tobacco pouches would still be of | 
silk or leather, our combs would still be of | 
horn, and our buttons, paper knives, pen- | 
holders and pipes much dearer than at 
present 

As for machinery, where would it be with- 
out india-rubber cinctures and tubes and | 
cups and valves and buffers? Where would | 
engineering be.svithout the endless minute | 
applications of the elastic gum? Where} 
would surgery be without the innumerable 
devices, the syringes and squirts, the belts 
and bandages, of which india rubber forms | 
the sole, and, as it seems to us now, indis- 
pensable basis? Fancy putting out fires | 
without the invaluable hose ; fancy whirring 
manufactories without the inevitable gear- | 





| 


ing. The bicyclist would miss his pneumatic 
tires; the artist would miss his ever-handy | 
erasier. 

When we go to the dentist, which is al- 
ways in itself a delightful excursion, a hap- 
py hour is made happier for us by the india 
rubber sheet with 
contrives to check undue loquacity. 


which he dexterously 
When 
we go to the gymnasium, half the apparatus, | 
we employ is based on it. And what would 
life be at the present day without india- 
rubber hot-water bottles? 





If the Baby Is Cutting Teeth, 
Be sure and use that old and well-tried 
remedy, Mrs. Winstow’s Soornina Syrup 
for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic and is the best remedy for?! diarrhea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
It is the best of all. 
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NOBSCOT 
MOUNTAIN 
SPRING 
WATER 


6 Cents Per Gallon. 


62 CONGRESS ST. 


Telephone 3596. 











Magnetic Physician 


73 Boylston Street, - - Boston, Mas. 


Office hours 11 to 5. 
Ladies treated from 9 to 11 after office hours 
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CHINA DEPARTMENT. 





We recently purchased of Dunn, ‘Burnett & Co., of the 


“Victoria Works” Staffordshire 
Decorated Tea Pot Tiles, Preserve Saucers and Cake, Salad and 
Fruit Plates of several popular patterns. 


, England, their entire stock of 


These are embossed Im- 


perial Semi-Porcelain goods, in hand-colored and rich coball 


decorations, with beautiful gold 


stippling on each piece. We 


shall mark them at less than ONE-HALF their actual value in 


white, and shall show them on a 
Department. 


SPECIAL table in our China 


No such offer was ever made in this line before. 


— 


1000 doz. SALAD AND CAKE 
PLATES, new embossed shane, 
hand-colored, Dresden and cobalt, 
blue decorations, and beautifully 
stippled with gold. This plate we 
have hitherto sold at 
23c., the price is now 
12c. each.... 


1 2C. 


1200 doz. FRUIT and PRESERVE 
SAUCERS, in two shapes and deco- 
rations, all gold stippled, goods 
which would be cheap at 12c. 
each, now 7c. each, or 84c. 7c 


Rs cc win Fok Ces we 





500 doz. BREAD AND BUTTER 
PLATES, same style and shapes, 





former price 1l5c., now p= ~ 
ee Oe /\ 
400 doz. FRUIT PLATES, medium 


size, decorated in blue and gold, 


formerly sold at 19c., now gc 


only 9c. each...eeee.eeee 

740 doz. TEA POT TILES, beaut 
ful cobalt blue and gold, fancy 
bossed edges, always sold at 1%» 
to be offered at the incredi- A 
ble price of 10c. each..... I OL. 





Our Special. 





Thanksgiving 


Dinner Sets. 





10 crates Royal Semi-Porcelaiu Dinner Sets, full 130-piete & 
late and stylish shape, dainty hand-colored spray decorau™ 
each piece gold trimmed, a set worth $22.00, at only 


$14.98. 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts: 
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casTLE SQUARE THEATRE. | 





of the Finest Playhouses in the! 


One World Opened in Boston. 





Since an early day in June last, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people passing daily 
the square formed by the junction of Tre- 
mont, Chandler and F erdinand streets have 
a the rising of a beautiful cream-colored 
arycture on the site of the old Arena build- 
_. This was the enterprise of Mr. Henry 
wy Savage, who undertook to add to the! 
jevelopment of the city of Boston a new | 
theatre which should be second to none in | 
gs appointments and incidentally a new | 
wtel. The readers of this journal have 
heen informed from time to time of the 
; of this work; and at last, in a sur- 
sisingly short space of time, its completion 
sty be announced, the plans of its designer | 
tev been carried out with lavish but ! 


having 
“- AS iin ) 
is » inf | 


progress 


\= 























steam coils of 6000 square feet, heated 


|air is then taken 


| portion of the house. 


| extend to the balcony and gallery. 








by the exhaust steam from 
and large elevator pumps. 


the engines 
This heated 
by an enormous steel | 
drives it through openings | 
and registers in the sub-cellar under the | 
foyer of the theatre, beneath and through | 
the false floor of the auditorium. Thence | 
it passes through apertures in the floor into 
the hollow chair legs and is thence dis- 
tributed in minute particles through every 
In no other theatre 
ever built does this method of ventilation 
When 
warm weather returns the arrangements 
for cooling the house will be found equally 
effective for it. The series of coils over 
which the fresh air passes, instead of being 
charged with steam will be filled with ice- 
cold water from a tank of 2000 gallons. 

The tront and entrance of the theatre im- 
press one with its 


fan, which 


distinctive character. 
The front building which 
= L is six stories in height, is 
i to be used asa hotel, but 
in the centre is the mas- 
sive arch which forms the 
main to the 
theatre, the width in the 
clear being seventeen feet 
and the height from the 
ground to the soffit at the 
keystone being thirty feet. 
It is made at once ap- 
parent to the spectator 
that the building upon 
which he is looking is 
devoted to some public 
purpose. 

The arch and other por- 
tions of the entrance 
features are of white brick 
and terra cotta, are classic 
in 





entrance 





style and present a 
striking 
effect. 


and 
Over 


excellent 
the arch 


are an ornate frieze and 





MAIN ENTRANCE, 


cornice, supported on 
each side by two Corin- 
thian columns, resting on 





tation. The foyer is decorated in the style floor of the orchestra has an unusually sharp 


pitch, the management having gone more 
than half way in the effort to give poor man 
a sight of the stage. 

The decoration of the auditorium is quiet, 
but efiective. Delicate colors are generally 
used, and just enough gold has Caen em- 
ployed in picking out the ornamentation to 
give an air of brightness without garrish- 
|ness. The walls are painted in a silk tapes- 
| try effect, and the relief work, as elsewhere 
| in the theatre, is in white and gold. 
| _Way up in the dome, far over the heads 
| of all, is the crowning glory of the audito- 
rium, an electrolier that is claimed to be the 
finest ever placed in a building. Itisa 
very beautiful conception, certainly, and is 
a marvelous piece of handicraft. Thirt 
feet from tip to tip, it is like a mammot 
star-shaped brooch wrought in gold filigree, 
with incandescent lamps in frosted globes 
for diamonds. The central light is a great 
100-candle power lamp, and around it are 
| grouped 350 of 16-candle power, arranged 
| on eight different circuits, and so contrived 
|that whichever switch or switches are 
| turned, a geometrical figure in points of fire 
|results. The lighting of the whole house, 
| in fact, is perfect in every respect, and the 
| artistic beauty of the fixtures, supplied by 
Messrs. R. Hollings & Co., is noticeable 

The lessee and manager of the new the- 
atre is Mr. Edward E. Rose, who is a living 
example of what pluck, perseverence, am- 
| bition and faithful adherance to duty will 
accomplish. Mr. Rose was educated at the 
Chauncy Hall School, where he was prom- 
inent in athletic sports, and fitted for Har- 
vard College with honors in Greek and 


known as Louis XVI. The finish is in white 
and gold, and the walls are painted ina 


tapestry pattern. The entire effect is very 
beautiful. 

At the left from the entrance is a coat- 
room with a writing room for gentlemen, 











WILLIAM M. SMITH, 
Assistant Manager. 


provided with every convenience, adjoining. | 
Beyond is the smoking-room, opening from 


which is a toilet-room. The smoking-room 
is floored with mosaic and is richly deco- 
rated in renaissance forms. Opposite the 
doorway is a fireplace of imported white 
brick, with a mirror above. It is handsomely 
furnished, and every luxury and convenience 
is provided. At the right from the main 
entrance is a second coat-room, in the rear 
of which are the manager's offices, and be- 
yond is a beautiful ladies parlor, also pro- 
vided with toilet-rooms. The parlor is dec- 








orated in the Louis XVI style, the cornice 
in white and gold, the ceiling 
painted, and the walls treated in a tapestry 
design. The coloring is delicate, and the 
soft carpet is in blue and old rose. The 
furniture is attractive and restful, and every 
imaginable convenience is provided for the 
feminine patrons of the theatre. In every 
opening are hung soft and richly or daintily 
hued curtains, harmonizing with the general 
effect and giving an air of comfort and 
luxury to the whole. 


daintily | 


Latin, and capturing the best boy medal. 
At college he was prominent in theatricals. 
After leaving Harvard he fitted himself for 
a public reader at Bob Raymond's School 
of Acting, and for several years was con- 
nected with the Boston Museum. As a 
playwright, he has also achieved success. 
Among Mr. Rose’s plays, Daybreak, a 
pretty one-act piece, won great success 
when presented in this city last season. He 
has collaborated with J. R. Smith in River 
Bottom. The opening attraction at the 
Castle Square, Capt. Paul, is from his pen, 
and was seiected at the earnest insistence 
of the gentlemen most deeply interested in 
the construction of the theatre. 

One of the most responsible positions that 
exists in connection with a theatrical enter- 
yxrise is that of assistant manager. Mr. 
Nilliam M. Smith, who will occupy the 
position, is a gentleman whose waliles 
tions are eminently fitted to these exacting 
duties. 

























































alicious expense and the theatre opening; massive pedestals. 
ast Monday under the management of the | are handsome wrought iron lanterns, and 
| the frieze and the arch piers are enriched 
The construction of the building is most} by strikingly artistic sculptural ornamen- 


ssee, Mr. Edward E. Rose. 


thorough. It is fire-proof in all parts, ad-| 
nirably designed for perfect safety, com | 
ort and convenience. 

mi brick have been used. The space be- 

tween the floor girders is filled with terra | 
cotta and fire proof brick arches, which, in 

um, are covered with concrete and as- 

pualt. A further precaution is the use of | 
te Guastavino tile for arches and domes. 

lisa matter of record that no building 

toastructed on this system has ever been 

ajured by fire. | 

omfort and health has been the first 
msideration in the arrangement of the 
wditorium. The ventilation is believed to 


! 





EDWARD E. ROSE, 
Lessee and Manager. 
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tives into its twelve square feet the air 


Only iron, marble | some, bearing a representation of a castle 


| and rails of electro-bronze open work, and | 


| massive newels at the foot bearing lights in | 


Between the columns 


tation in relief. 
mense 


Within the arch is an im- 
stained-glass window, very hand- 


and the words, Castle Square Theatre. 
Inside the swinging outside doors, which 
are enamelled white and bound with brass, 
is the vestibule, twenty feet in width, with 
the box office, beyond which is the man- 
ager’s office, on the right, and on the left a 
dainty waiting-room, with onyx fireplace, 
for ladies. The flooring is of mosaic ina 
fleur-de-lis pattern. 


The wainscotting is of 
Siena marble, and the woodwork is daintily 
carved, and enamelled white. 





Overhead, 


| cupids play against a sunny sky. 


Beyond a second set of doors is the grand 
foyer, twenty feet in width, seventy feet | 
long and thirty feet in height to the balcony 
ceiling. The wainscotting is in Siena and | 
Italian marble, and the exquisitely carved 
cornices and pillars are in white, delicately | 
touched with gold. At the right and left 
of the grand foyer are marble stairways | 
leading to the balcony foyer, with balusters | 


opalescent globes supported by ornamental | 
|standards. At the right and left of the| 
| main entrance to the auditorium are elabo- 
| rate drinking fountains of Siena marble, | 
with gold faucets. 
The staircases are connected at the top 
by the balcony promenade, and over them 
and the space between are three beautifully 


proportioned domes, exquisitely decorated | 
| with allegorical paintings by the Benvenuti | 


| brothers, who decorated the Metropolitan 


| York. Across the stairways from the balcony 


re Most perfect of any edifice in the | promenade are three immense plate glass | 
A gigantic air shaft of fire brick | mirrors, each fifteen feet wide by eight feet | orchestra, 450 in the first balcony, and 585 
ms from the basement to the roof and high, which take up the entire space from | 


the landing of the stairs to the bases of the 


considerable height above the high- domes, and by their reflections produce a | 
point of the building. This shaft brings 
air to a tremendous series of cating the foyer with its wealth of ornamen- 


bewildering though beautiful effect, dupli- 


entrance is had through nine large arched 
and draped doorways. 
of unusual size, is extremely broad for its 
depth, and is so arranged that there is not 


3 | a seat i 
| Opera House and Abbey’s Theatre in New | cannot be obtained. 


From the foyer to the great auditorium 


The auditorium is 





The press agent is Mr. John W. Luce, a 


well-known newspaper man and formerly 
press agent of the Park Theatre. 


Mr. Sydney Chidley, the scenic artist, 


has a wide reputation, both in this country 
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ONE OF DOMES AND ARCHES OVER GRAND FOYER. 


from which a full view of the 


The seating arrangements are pertect. 
Including the box chairs, 1900 persons are 
provided for. There are 752 seats in the 


in the second balcony, and they are all just 
| alike, all handsome and comfortable, and 
upholstered in richly-hued plush. Just as 


comfortable a seat is given the plumber’s 
| apprentice upstairs as is given to the mil- 
lionaire plumber himself downstairs. The 





stage | 





Mr. Chidley’s assistant is 
Mr. Maxwell Alexander’ The musical 
director is Mr. Charles L’Orage. Mr. 
William P. Edison, the stage manager and 
master carpenter, has had wide experience. 
Mr. James A. Anderson occupies the posi- 
tion of advertising manager of programme. 
Mr. Harry O’Rourke is the general adver- 
tising agent. The executive staff is com- 
pleted by the ietewing ' Edwin E. Thorn- 
dike, treasurer; David Dow, ticket agent, 
and James H. Duffy, master of propesties. 


and London. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Reval 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
‘owder 








NEW WINTER STYLES. 

Prince Albert Coats and Military 
Capes. 

Persian Lamb For Fitted Fur Gar- 
ments—Chamois In Combination 
with Cloth — Revival of Elaborate 
Braided Designs~—A Jaunty Storm 
Cloak. 

The time has come when woman loves 
to snuggle her head back into her big 
far storm collar and both look and feel 
comfortable. Furs are now worn with 
propriety. No self respecting woman 
ever puts her furs on until after the 10th 
of November, though she may take her 
wrap out of its box every day and look 
at it and try iton. The Persian lamb 
dyed black and made into Prince Albert 
shapes and military capes is the prime 
fuvorite this season for ordinary wear, 
though the dearer furs all hold their own 
places in women’s hearts. 

The Persian lamb looks so much like 
the woolen fabric called ‘‘astrakhan’’— 
not the fur of that name—that coats 
and close jackets of that fur look much 
better than any other kind, and hence 
its popularity. Seal and other furs when 
made into tight fitting garments make 
the figure look clumsy and large, while 
the Persian can be made to fit as close- 
ly as melton cloth, 

The wraps and military capes of Per- 
sian hang less like fur than cloth and 
fold naturally in much more pleasing 
style than any other far. Still the seal- 
skin is richer and the sable more sump- 
tuous. The moire astrakhan seems to be 
reiezated to short capes aud trimmings. 
It certainly is not as suitable for Prince 
Alberts or jackets as the Persian. 

There is a great variety of styles in 
short capes and collarettes, One of the 
necksvarfs had the heads in the back 
and two tails in front. There is no end 
to the neckscarfs and tippets—that is 
to the different furs and shapes. Skunk 
ia the prettiest. Monkey skin is seen 
once in awhile, but black and brown 
bear, mink aud marten more often. 

A very handsome coat was made of 
snuff brown ladies’ cloth and lined 
throughout with Siberian squirrel. It 
was long, cut with only two gores in 
the back and slightly draped across the 
front. It lapped over to the left side 
and was held by silken frogs. There 
Was an enormous surplice collar of 
pointed beaver and a muff to match. 
The garmeut reached the bottom of the 
dress. There was another of these long 
coats made of heavy diagonal black 
cheviot and lined with farmer’s satin 
and interlined with flannel. The im- 
mense collar was made of black bear- 
skin, and instead of a muff there were 
very deep cuffs of the fur, and the 
sleeves were extremely large gigots. 

In the making of the outdoor gar- 
ments of the season every part is fin 
ished off as if it was intended to put it 
all in evidence. The collars are lined 
with rich moire, the facings, if not the 
whole lining, is of the same, and every 
seam, belt or binding is finished off 
handsomely enough to allow the wearer 
to turn her garment inside out if she 
chose to wear it so. 

The Prince Albert coat made of fur 
is an innovation, and though it is a trim 
aud stylish design it does not look well 
in any fur, but it does look well in mel- 
ton, cheviot, cloth or in any of the heavy 
goods of the season, and in any color, 
though black is the most elegant. Two 
piece suits, consisting of the Prince Al- 
bert coat avd the new three piece skirt, 
are very much affected by youngish la- 
dies, and the coat is sometimes turned 
away at the neck to show a vest of 
white, sometimes quite plain and some- 
times quite elaborately embroidered. 
One such suit of very dark brown cloth 
had a vest of delicate chamois skin over 
surah of the same shade. The vest had 
ahigh choker collar embroidered in a 








light pattern with dark brown silk, anc 
the revers to the coat were faced with 
chamois. As a trimming for certain 
shades of brown chamois is beautiful 
and has a softness that makes it look 
richer than velvet. 

There is a return to elaborate braid- 
ing with narrow soutache for very fine 
cloth coats The garment is to be entire- 
ly covered with it, sleeves and all, which 
makes it very expensive. Mrs. Frank 
Leslie brought back from Paris a Prince 
Albert coat of blue cloth, and this was 
covered with black soutache sewed on 
in fancifu! figures so that the braid 
stood on its edge. The sleeves were also 
covered, The collar and revers were of 
moire astrakhan. The coat was lined 
with satin duchess. There a great 
revival of braid as trimming, tbe hercu- 
les, titian, suutache and many fancy 
castle braids being provided. Some of 
these wide braids cost as high as $1 per 
yard, but they are durable and always 
more or less fashionable, and so are 
worth the money. 

The castle braid is wrought into fan- 
cy patterns for waist trimming and 
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FUR PELISSE AND MILITARY CAPE 


comes in sets of collar, sleeve pieces and 
four military bands to go across the 
waist. It is made by having a looped 
edge made uf narrow braid sewed to a 
center of wider and heavier braid, and 
they close in the center over loops with 
frogs. This makes about the only suita- 


ble trimmipg for heavy cheviot gowns. 

For a stormy day a special outdoor 
garment is necessary, and almost by com- 
mon consent the cape ulster has been 
considered the best possible wrap to 
have. Miss Helen Gould had one made 
recently that was handsome and useful. 
It was of heavy cheviot in broken checks 
in a sort of basket weave and in a me- 
lange of colors, leaving the predominat- 
ing one drab. It was cut ulster shape 
and had drooping bishop sleeves. There 
was a narrow facing of the material 
turned outward all the way around. 
The cape was a very plain fitted circu- 
lar, lined with plaid silk. Around the 
cape were three bias bands of the mate- 
rial cat stitched down, so as to give 
them a raised appearance. There were 
two of these bands down the fronts, and 
they were woven through two others. 
There was a neat turndown collar of 
brown velvet. The whole ulster was 
also lined with the plaid silk, and it 
made altogether a neat and ladylike 
wrap. 

Therc is quite an effort to revive the 
liking for real camel’s hair shawls and 
it is not uncommon now to see a lady in 
a jaunty walking suit carrying an india 
or camel’s hair shawl folded over her 
arm. This fashion can hardly become 
general on account of the price of them, 
and few can afford one. Those who can 
maka a point of carrying them so that 
the cabalistic figures may show. 

Some ladies have long evening wraps 
made from their camel’s hair shawls, 
and by lining them with silk and turn- 
ing the fringe in all around thev make 





i 
| 





a magnincent cloak. Lhe upper eage 18 
plaited to a velvet collar or yoke, and 
this may be embroidered in Persian col- 
ors with a little tinsel to brighten it. 
This treatment does not injure the 
shawl. If it has a verv marked center- 





MIXED CHEVIOT ULSTER 
piece, a few deep plalts aaroity iaia 
will hide it, but that is not often done. 
The cloak is too handsome and its actu- 
al money value too potent to make it 
necessary to hile any part of it It can 
be undone and worn as a shawl again. 
HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 


MRS. DOR. C. H. PARKHURST. 


Bketch of the Wife of the New York Re- 
former. 

Mrs. Parkhurst, the wife of Rev. Dr. 

Charles H. Parkhurst of New York, is 

a refreshing exponent of the ‘‘new wo- 


man’’ iu the best sense of that much 
abused term. ‘‘My interests have always 
been identical with those of my hus- 


band, as every wife’s should be,’”’ 
said me not long ago as we chatted in 
her pleasant home. ‘‘I think, however, 
the time has come for women to partic- 
ipate more actively, take more vital in- 
terest in public affairs, keep informed 
relative to all public measures pertain- 
ing to the welfare of the family and so- 
ciety at large. But I have never ventur- 
ed beyoud home and church duties un- 
til the organization of the Woman’s 
Municipal league, which I have address- 
ed several times in an informal way,’’ 
she added mudestly. 

Personally Mrs. Parkhurst is a large, 
handsomely proportioned woman in the 
prime of life. She has gentle hazel eyes 
and dark hair plentifully sprinkled with 
gray, which she wears brushed softly 
from the brow and coiled simply on the 
top of a wellshaped head. Hers is « face 
to command respect while it wins con- 


she 





MRS. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, 
fidence. Her voice is ‘‘low and gentle.’ 
She speaks directly and has an easy 
command of language and a manner 
that puts the stranger at ease. 

Mrs, Parkhurst was’a banker's daugh- 
ter of Northampton, Mass., where her 
girlhood passed. 

As Ella Bodman she attended the 
Williston seminary, Easthampton. In 
her teacher she met her future husband. 
At the end of two years they were mar- 
ried. The professor having decided to 
become a miuister, the youthful couple 
sailed for Leipsic, where Dr. Parkhuist’s 
theological studies were completed. His 
first call was to Lenox, Mass., where 
hevan Mrs. Parkhurst’s discipline as 3 





NOVEMBER }; 
minister’s wife. From rural 
trict the doctor was called iy a bw 
one of the wealthiest and , —— 


this 


tial churches of New y alee a 
son Square Presbyterian a 
Since Dr. Parkhurst actively oo... 
the cause of municipal ref, rm the « 
charm of pastoral duties, the Pt 
privacy of their charming | ia . 
been ruthlessly invaded. Mra p my, 
hurst housed in her hon: aieha s., 
winter nearly 100 fallen women 
was the doctor’s amanuensis unt ‘te 
correspondence preceding the Ls ae tate 
islative investigating comiittes hen. 
80 onerous that the services or : a 
fessional secretary were in, ratie -~ 
is Mrs. Parkhurst who has sustained the 
celebrated divine in the « est . 


of persecution, when every wai) } 
aStters threatening his life a t 
misunderstood his motives ; 
cases maligned them. It 
screens him now from 
itors, patiently listens t 
woe, makes appointments a: 
or sends away every cal), 
or a word of hope and « 
Mrs. Parkhurst, despit 
that has been thrust upor 
domestic woman. The fa y res 
which is a pleasant w fro 
church, is under her | il sur 
lance Sunday evenings - 
herself in their up sta 
It the one sorrow cf 
have no children. 
traveler and every sum 
nies the doctor in his Alpine» 
climbs, the one recreation that r 
ates him for his arduous dutics as popy 
lar pastor and aggressive social reform 
er. Lipa Rose McCaze 


is 
She 
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A Note Paa,. 
A note pad consists simply of a nic 
pad of writing paper, preferably octay 
in size, mounted between two silke 
covered pasteboards a trifle larger. Ea 
board is covered on both sides wit 
flowered silk, and both ar : 
the top by two or three ribbon straps 
tliow for the thickness of th: 





is to be laid between. The pad is kept mJ 


place by two straps of ribbon passing 
over its back board and terminating # 
the sides of the silk covered cover m 
which it rests. It can thus be slipped 
out and a new one put in when needed 
The front of the note pad is ornamented 
with a large bow of ribbon, and 4 sie 
der pencil with an ivory bal! tip is hee 
by a long silken cord to the upper right 
hand side of the cover. 
eee #\. oe 

The outdoor athletic craze nas ove 
taken even the German girls. 17 
a flourishing and enthusiastic W 
boat club at Berlin. The young Ww 
who belong to it threaten to mva 
rowing and sailing even Americal 
lege girls. 








Valued indorsement 


of Scott's 
Emulsion 
is contain- 
ed in _let- 
ters from 
the medi- 
cal profes- —ee 
sion speaking of its gratlly 
ing results in their practi 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hyp 
phosphites can be admis 
tered when plain oil 1s out 
the question. It is alm® 
as palatable as milk—©*™ 
to digest than milk. 

_J pared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥ Al 
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TEACH THEM TO KNIT. 


wggestion by the Author of the 
— Heavenly Twins. 


rah Grand’s Successful Experi- | 
ment-rwo Old Gentlemen Made | 
Happy: Sere 

The possi good effects of knitting 


oo the future progress of civilization is 


, question whi h has never yet been 
dered with sufficient earnestness 
od attenti Few people have any 
epception of the advantage of teaching 
inscible gentlemen how to knit. In 


fgct, had it not been for me I doubt if 
wie generation would ever have learned 
this £ : “eon 
what an extent the happiness of fami- 








RAH GRAND. 
sand the peace of nations depends up- 
@ the success of a school which I have 
@ablished for this purpose. 

[need hardly point out the crying ne- 
wsity there has always been for such 


SA 















le mwetablishment, a necessity which has 
ay aisted since the days of the first iras- 
ae dble old gentleman who threw bones 
. gout, lived in a cave, ate underdone 
takes and growled when anybody ap- 
poached. He was the terror of his time, 
st tet fortunately he lived in a scattered 
that mighborhood, and could besides be 
dsatched at any moment to another 
gbere, enlightened public opinion at 
at time being all in favor of perform- 
ig the effectual operation on the head 
Thich converts a spoiled specimen of 
~ pss material human nature into a per- 
mt angel in a moment. 
¥, Personally I am far from being con- 
Toced that the old fashioned remedy 
¥u not the best, because of the imme- 
iterelief it gave botk to the impa- 
ppt iB Setand his suffering friends. Justa 
sssiDg Ite knock on the head, and he had 
ng pee where the shoe never pinches, din- 
ver on et is digestible and there are no tem- 
ipped y= to be crossed. What could be more 
peded mrough, simple and beautiful? 
yented Had it been the invariable custom to 
a siel Pmote irascible old gentlemen to be 
is hed els the moment their trouble set in, 
r right ecannot help thinking of all the ag- 
ie men might have saved themselves. 
aad mt glance at the long roll—Moses, 
iS ON mammed, Cyril of Alexandria, Tor- 
mada,Calvin, Zwingle and the whole 
enous army of devil worshipers, 
ys “de who first sang, ‘‘Slay and spare 
riva % in the name of the Lord!’’ to the 











“man whose ear is inclined to heark- 
complac ently to every threat of eter- 
‘fanation aimed at a fellow crea- 
They were all irascible men, and 
“did any of them do for the world 
“Mparison to the misery they made 


tad 
a 
















































Many & weary day did I mourn over 
= mistaken policy which deprives iras- 
genticmen of instantaneous pro- 
aa to another realm, however rich- 
ey May deserve it, but finally there 
_ ito my mind a hope—a possi- 
fe? that there might be yet another 
Mm Many of the greatest discoveries 
: made by accident, and so also was 
the dis ‘overy of the value of knit- 
antidote to an irascible dis- 
#0. It was not perhaps wholly to 
~ttthat 1 owed a grandfather of 
Iption, 
The dear old gentleman was a posi- 
Met to hisfamily. Everything that 
@ ts wanted to do was just the 
as he would not allow. ‘‘I 
bear of it, by Jove! What do you 
ue for?’ was the formula, and 
if a book were handy, be would 
tat us, or if there were ne mis- 
**Would burl epithets. I fared 
i the family because he had cho- 
to be his heir and was deter- 
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| mined to make me suffer for 1t. He has 


often kept me sitting beside him by the 
hour together, writhing under his epi- 
thets, but able to endurt 
as I could work off the 


them so long 
irritatiou they 


caused me il y kuitting. 

It was long, however, before it dawn- 
ed upon me thatif the knitting had 
such a salutary elect upon my nerves 
It might also be ood for my grandfa- 
ther. But how to get him to try it! 
This was where the accident came in. 

I had despcired of ever finding an op- 
portunity even to broach the subject, 
but one day the dear old man himself 


quite unexpectedly made one for me. 
It was lovely weather, and I had want- 
ed to go for a ride, so he kept me in the 
whole afternoon to sit with him. In 
fact, I believe he staid in himself for 
the purpose, and this made my knitting 
especially necessary as a sedative. I was 
making a woolen shaw! with big wood- 
en needles that clicked as I worked, 
and during a long silence the sound be- 
came obtrusive even to myself, so that 
I was not surprised when at last he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Stop that confounded row!”’ 

‘‘Do you find it exasperating?’’ I an- 
swered with inspiration, continuing to 
knit. 


} ‘‘Damnably!’’ he growled from his 
| ‘lowest pths. 

| ‘‘How you must wish you could do 
| it!’ I said pleasantly. He scowled at 


me, but there was reflection under the 


frown. ‘‘Not that you could,”’’ I con- 
tinued. ‘‘It takes a clever man to knit 
| a shawl.”’ 


‘““Why, confound you!’’ he exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘do you mean to tell me I couldn't 
do any woman’s work I chose?’’ 

“You couldn't knit,’’ I maintained 
defiantly. 


“reo he ejaculated, then wig- 
gied a hith: on his chair, watching me 
the while. ‘‘Here!’’ he called at last. 
“Just let me show you. How do you 


, 


hold the coufounded things?’ 

I went to him, expecting to have my 
head snapped off, adjusted the needles 
in his gouty fingers and defied him to 
do it. This sufficed to set him to work 
with a will. 

During the first half hour he swore a 
good deal. Then, as he became less awk- 
ward, he began to triumph in the pros- 
pect of having ‘‘I told you so!’’ to hurl 
at me, and his countenance relaxed. 
‘*There!’’ he exclaimed at last, having 
done a whole row by himself. ‘‘Who 
said I couldn’t kuit?’’ 

“I don’t ca!l that knitting, ’’ I retort- 
ed. ‘‘And besides I said you couldn’t 
knit a shawl.’’ 

He compre «d his lips, and I assure 
| you that noble old man set to work out 
| of sheer opposition, mingled with a de- 
sire to click needles at us all as a new 
| form of exasperation, and never rested 
until he had kuitted one. But by that 
time he had come under the spell of 
the occupation. Ae certainly sai!, “I 
told you when he had done, but 
then he added, **My dear!’’ 

I was so surprised I could not speak. 

The next day I began a new piece of 
knitting while sitting beside him and 
caught bis once or twice watching me 
With intercst 

‘Wouldn’t you like to go out, my 
he said at last. ‘‘Have a ride. 
1d gallop, you know, will freshen 


a 
so! 


dear?’’ 
A Ri 
” 1 ’ 


v¢ 
. 


“Ob, but—you will be all alone,’’ I 


exclaim carcely able to believe my 
ears, 80 : ed was his tone. 
“Ob, never mind me!’’ he answered, 


speaking more like a gentleman than I 
had ever yet heard him. ‘‘I can amuse 
myself—somehow.’”’ 

I rose and was taking my work away 
with me. 

‘‘Leave it,’’ he said peremptorily. 
**Here—put it down here beside me.’”’ 

I had no sooner done so than he took 
it up with a fine affectation of absent- 
mindedness, which did not, however, 
conceal his inward satisfaction. 

When I returned from my ride, my 
knitting was apparently lying as I had 
left it, but I noticed that rows and rows 
had been added to it, and my grandfa- 
ther was so complacent for the rest of 
the evening that, try as he would to be 
natural, he once or twice so far forgot 
himself as to say civil things to me. 

Tbe next day he again maneuvered so 
as to be left alone with my knitting, 
and very soon it became evident that 
the gentle occupation was having a be- 
nign effect on his disposition. As he 
| anlvy vursned it in secret. however. 
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much of the good 1t might nave been 
doing him was lost, and I was casting 
about in my mind for some means of 
daring him to knit openly when Pro- 
fessor Grim, another highly irascible 
old man, came to stay with him. My 
grandfather had been bad enough before 
he learned to knit, but Professor Grim 
was worse. In every way, I think, he 
was the most objectionable old man I 
ever met. Even my grandfather, under 
the refining influence of his last hour’s 
surreptitious knitting, confided to me 
quite amicably that he dreaded his com- 


ing. 
‘*Let’s teach him to knit,’’ slipped 
from ie unawares. 


Then my heart stood still, for I fear- 
ed I had spoiled everything, but to my 
intense relief my grandfather actually 
smiled, and what it is when the domes- 
tic tyrant fairly smiles those who do 
know need not be told, and those who 
do not cannot imagine. 

‘I'd like to see yon teach him!’’ he 
said. 

“Oh, I covldn’t, of course,’’ I an- 
swered diplomatically. ‘‘But I dare say 
you might. ”’ 

He grumped at this, but I could see 
that he was not ill pleased, and the first 
time he and I and Professor Grim were 
alone together he began, ‘I say, do 
you know what that puss’’—meaning 
me—‘‘had the impudence to swear I 
coulcdn’t do?”’ 

“Eh? What?’’ 
Grim. 

**She said I couldn’t knit!’’ 

**Well, and could you?’’ 

*Could I!’’? my grandfather echoed 
irascibly. ‘‘Of course I could. Here— 
just let me show the—eh—professor. ’’ 
I handed him my knitting, and as he 
adjusted the needles he observed, ‘‘I 
flatter myself I cau do more by a long 
chalk than you give me credit for—more 
than you can, too, for 1 bet anything 
you couldn’t knit.’’ 

**Couldn’t I if I tried?’’ the other old 
man retorted in a tone of extreme exas- 
peration. 

‘*T should just like to see you!’’ my 
grandfather said sarcastically and then 
started to work, dropping stitches all 
the way along under the pretense of be- 
ing able to do it without looking at it. 

‘TI am quite sure Professor Grim 
could knit as well as you can if he 
chose,’’ I ventured demurely. 

‘‘Of course I could,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. 

‘*Here, let him try,’’ my grandfather 
cried, holding the knitting out to him. 

“Oh, no, that’s not fair!’’ I interpos- 
ed. ‘‘He must have all the advantages 
that you have had—a new piece of 
work and me to teach him.’’ 

‘*Well, with all that, I bit a pair of 
socks of my own knitting he’)] not suc- 
ceed in learning,’’ my grandfather as- 
serted. 

‘*Done,’’ said the professor, with de- 
termination. 

I got needles and wool anc began at 
once to teach him, holding his knobbly 
old knuckles in position as one does 
with achild. He liked his lesson very 
much and said something quite poetical 
about my hands in an undertone which 
my grandfather did nos hear. He real- 
Jy made wonderful progress, too, aad 
twas altogether an apter pupil than mv 

zrandfather had been. The latter soon 
began to assert in an aggrieved tons 
that it was evident he was going to ioxs 
his bet and he had better begin those 
confounded socks, but I could see that 


” 


snapped Professor 


he wus overjoyed because the bet gave 
him a fine excuse to knit as much as he 
liked. Very soon the two settled to 
work together day after day as a matter 
of course, and it was delightfal to see 
them, their white mustaches bristling 
with smiles, their conversation good 
bumored and their whole attitude kind- 
ly and considerate. 

My pupils are out in the garden now 
either sitting together sociably in groups 
or in happy solitude, each occupied 
with his own pet piece of knitting and 
all looking so benign that my heart 
goes out to them, and when I compare 
what they were with what they are I 
feel bound to maintain that all irasci- 
ble gentlemen should be taught to knit. 
Families afflicted with one cannot do 
better than send him to me. 

SaRAH GRAND. 





Give woman all her rights, and she 
can afford to do without privileges. 


A Serviceable Book Cover. 
Nearly every traveler and every in- 
mate of a hotel is a purchaser of paper 
coversd books, and among that number 





many rebel at the vulgarity of some and 
the perishableness of all. 

The very charming cover given here 
can be easily made and at once protects 
the book and hides its ugliness out of 
sight. The material is soft gray suede, 
and as all the decoration is embroidered 
any woman can make it who is at all 
deft and neat. 

Purchase a piece of suede or chamois 
skin, or, better still, a whole skin, from 
some wholesale dealer and cut a strip 
814 inches wide by 15 long—that is, 
cut it in that size if you wish a cover 
suited to the average sized paper book. 
If you wish one suited to a magazine or 
toa large book, make your own meas- 
urements and cut in the size you re- 
quire. The principle and the method 
are the same in all. The model is the 
one most generally popular, but larger 
or smaller books require change of size. 

Fold this into the under side of the 
suede strip two inches at each end and 
fold it lightly in the center. Then on 
one side draw or have stamped the pan- 
sies and the quotation, as the drawing 
shows. Select floss in the necessary pur- 
ple and yellow shades and fine needles 
of the sort made for leather work. E1n- 
broider the flowers solid and outline 
the lettering with a dark shade of floss; 
then press it all carefully in the under 
side and line the strip with lavender 
colored silk. Turn under the two ends 
which form the pockets and neatly over- 
hand together their edges and those of 
the back of the cover. You will find 
that the paper cover of any ordinary 
sized book can be slipped into the flaps 
so formed, and that you can read with 
ease and comfort without either tearing 
and soiling the cover or offending your 
good taste by the ugliness of the orig- 
inal binding. CLARE BUNCE. 


Theodosia B. Shepard is a woman 
florist who raises seeds for the eastern 
market. Her gardens and greenhouses 
are at Pasadena, Cal. She now has one 
of the largest seed farms in the world. 
‘‘Amber’’ of The Breeder’s Gazette says 
of Mrs. Shepard’s home: ‘‘It is like 
visiting paradise to spend a morning 
among her flowers. Imagine five acres 
of nothing but sweet peas if you can and 
then try and imagine the humming 
birds, the mocking birds and meadow 
larks that make their home among 
them. ’”’ 








EMBROIDERY 
GOODS 


Of Every Description. 


ROPE SILK. FILO ART and 
OROOCHET SILKS in Newest. 
Shades. 


BEAUTIFUL LINE OF FRINCES. 
Stamped Goods In every variety, 
our prices always the lowest, 
for holiday work we 
are headquarters. 


J. WARREN BAILEY, 


108 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON 


COMMON WEALTH. 


NOVEMBER 17, ig, 














THE THEATRES. 


But 
engagement 
the 
popular fantasy being made imperative 
the of 
Reed on The last perform- 
of 
promise 
The 


ance \o-day, and the 


of 


Pro 


weeks remain the brilliant 
of the 


termination of the stay of this 


two 


Prince Tem at 
Museum, 
by 
ninth annual engagement Roland 
December 3. 
and 


be 


piece passes its 150th perform- 


ances Barnet Thompson's merry 


piece to the most successful of 
all, 
final production will 
take place December 1, an] will be the 167th. 


Roland Reed will follow in The 
Woman’s Plank. 


Francis Wilson will be seen at the Satur- 


Politician ; 
or The 
day matinées only during his Boston stay, 
with the single exception of the extra holi- 
29. 
Thanks- 


secured 


day matinée, Thanksgiving, November 
The Devil’s Deputy will be a grand 
Day bill, be 


now for that day and evening's performance. 


giving and seats can 


John Philip Sousa and his celebrated band 


will give at 
the 


25, which will be the 


two Sunday evening concerts 


Boston Theatre on November 18 and 


only occasions when 
they can be heard in 


The 


will conclude at 9.50, thus giving the people 


New England this sea 


son. concerts beginning at 8 o'clock, 


of surrounding cities and towns, who may 
attend, plenty of time to catch early trains for 


The 
at the Boston 


home. sale of seats is now in progress 


Theatre. 


In order to set aright any wrong impres- 
sions that may have arisen from the special 
prices for seats in vogue at the Castle Square 
Theatre during the Elks’ benefit the past 
week, it may be said that the regular prices 
and those which will 


prevail, beginning 


Monday next, are 25, $1.00 
and $1.50 


$1.00 seats are remarkable ones for comfort 


50 and 75 cents, 
It might be said in addition that 
and convenience in seeing. 

Sowing the Wind could 
the Columbia throughout the 


easily remain at 
entire season, 
but contracts have been made for it in other 
cities and necessitate its withdrawal, and the 
26 will be the 
This 


enviable 


week beginning November 


last but one of its stay in Boston. 


powerful play has made a most 
itself and has 
drawn audiences of brilliant and fashionable 
type and largest size throughout its entire 


Stay. 


record and reputation for 


The admirable company that inter- 
prets the play leaves nothing to be desired 
in point of acting, while Miss Mary Hamp- 
ton as the charming and persecuted Rosa- 
mund excels even the most sanguine belief 
of her friends by her artistic assumption of 
a most difficult role. Mr. 
Brabazon shows the artist in every line and 


J. H. Gilmour as 


gesture, and his performance is of a high 
standan| of excellence. The other members 
of the cast aequit themselves most favorably 

Roland Reed will begin his ninth annual 
engagement the Monday 
evening, December 3, in his latest and best 
play, ‘The rhe 
Plank. Through the West, where the piece 
has been given, it has received the highest 
praise, and Mr. Reed is credited with cre- 
ating a new character on the American 
stage. The leading role affords the come- 
dian greater opportunities than ever, and 
there is also another new character in the 


at Museum on 


Politieian; or Woman’s 


twentieth century woman, depicted by Miss 
Isadore Rush, who has made a hit second 
only to Mr. Reed. Both of these accom- 
plished people have heretofore visited Bos- 
ton so early in the season that there are 
hundreds who knew them only by reputation 


and will be glad of an opportunity of making | 


a more intimate acquaintance. 


mance of The Cotton King will be given at 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre, Tuesday ev- 





| of New York,’ 
A beauttful sonvenir of the 50th perfor- | 


'of Rice’s 1492 Co.; the Phantos, the mar- 


ening, Nov. 20, and contrary to the usual | 
| others. 
| 


practice on such occasions everybody who 
attends will get one, even the boys 
gallery. These mementos of the phenome- 
nal success of this great melodrama are said 
by those who have seen them to be the 
handsomest and most appropriate ever given 


away at any Boston theatre. Everybody 


in the 


| somewhat neglected instrument now before 


who has seen the play will want one. 


The | 
seventh week begins next Monday and seats | 
are now on sale for the balance of the en- | 
gagement, including Thanksgiving Day per- 
The The Cotton King 
can be extended but two weeks more, for it 


formances. run of 
then goes upon the road in New England 
for a brief period and then to Mc Vickers in 
Chicago for a six week’s run. 

E. i. 
November 
at the Hollis Street 
that Mr. Sothern 


comes to Boston he has endeavored to 


The annual visitof Mr. Sothern to 


Boston will begin on 19, and as 


usual he will be seen 


Theatre. Each time 
pro- 
duce anew play, and on this occasion he 
two new characters, 


of 


The opening play will 


will be seen in at least 


besides reviving one or two bis most 


popular successes, 
The Victoria Cross, 
Paul M. Potter, 
tracted much attention. 


be written for him by 


whose recent work has at- 
The 
the 
week, while the second week's repertory will 
by K. 
Way to Win a Woman. 

The children of the Marcella Street Hlome 
had possession of the gallery at the Castle | 


Theatre last Wednesday's 


Victoria Cross 


will be given throughout entire first 


include a new play Jerome Jerome, 


entitled the 


mati- 


the | 


Square at 


née, and manifested great delight at 
heroic deeds of Captain Paul, especially in| 
the third act when on the deck of the ship | 

tanger’ he engaged in actual conflict with 
another ship using heavy cannon, cutlasses, 


pistols and carbines as his weapons. 
Following Francis Wilson at the Tremont 
It 
has scored an uncommonly great success in 
Mr. 


appear to have a grand stronghold. 


will come a new opera Princess Bonnie. 


Philadelphia, where Spencer's works 
The 
very bright and popular singing comedian 
Frank 
opera and seems to have scored an unusual 
hit. 


Daniels has a capital role in this 


World's Fair on 
Building, 541 


is attracting large and en- 


The reproduction of the 


exhibition at the Casino 
Tremont street, 
thusiastic gatherings, and the success of the 
exhibition bids fair to eclipse that of any 
other exhibition of its class as much ina 
popular sense as it does in its artistic re- 
spects. The models of the great Exposition 
structures are marvels of constructive detail, 
and the painting which furnishes the back- 
ground is a decidedly artistic production. 
The many incidental features which add va- 
riety to the scene are much appreciated. 
Notable among these are the moving trains 
the 


and the brilliant illumination of the grounds 


and steamboats, sunrises and sunsets, 


and buildings. Admission to everything is 
but twenty-five cents and there are no extra 
charges. On Sundays the exhibition is open 
from 2 to 10 p. M., and on week days from 10 


A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Keith's 


the production of the Living Pictures at the 


A novelty at next week will be 


morning performance. This change is made 
in the interest of the large number who are 
unable to visit the theatre except during the 
that ac- 


earlier hours of the day, and on 


count have been debarred from seeing the 


exquisite tableaux. It is at their suggestion 
that Mr. Keith and Manager Albee have de- 
cided to adopt this plan. A great specialty 
performance has been booked for the week, 
the principal features of which are the Mar- 
tinetti brothers, a famous team of acrobats 
from Koster & Bials New York; P. C. 


Shortiss, the banjoist who is acktowledged 


in 
to be the most brilliant performer on this 
the public; John W. Ransome, the ‘ruler 
re-engaged on account of his 


this week: the 
charming and talented Hengler sisters, late 


tremendous success here 





velous acrobatic comiques, and a host of | 


The management of the Grand Opera 


| House announce for the week commencing 
| November 19, a grand revival of the peren- 


| 


nially popular play East Lynne, a play that 
has survived the flight of time and grows 
only more attractive by constant repetition, | 


| will also be a 


The piece is noted for its eineiliiais and sen- 
sational qualities and in days past contri- 
buted much to establish the name and fame 
of Lucille Western and others of her partic- 
ular school. Miss Ada Cray is to appear in 
Mme. 


in 


the roles of Lady Isabel and Vine. 
Miss 


since 


Gray has not been 


1891, 


seen this city 


and singularly enough her last 
engagement was at the Grand Opera House 
in the same play as the one in which she will 
be 
ment will be given the piece and the cast 
The 
part of Archibald Carlisle will be played by 
Chas. F. 


there are some hundreds of impersonations, 


seen next week. A special scenic equip- 


engaged is an exceptionally strong one. 


Tingay, to whose credit already 


There are no weak spots in the cast and 


will be the aim of the management to sur- 


| pass in general excellence the former pro- 


ductions of East Lynne at the Grand Opera 


House. 

The Marie Sanger Royal burlesque and 
specialty company will be the next attraction 
at the Palace Theatre in Boston. There are 
thirty-five people in the company, which is 
headed by Miss Nettie Von Beig, one of the 


prettiest women on the stage. A grand 


spectacular musical extravaganza, entitled 
The Golden Ball, will be presented. There 
series of living pictures. 

Not content with the improvements made 
during the past year at the Palace Theatre, 
the management is making additionial ones 
to this beautifal little place of amusement. 
For the past six weeks, architects, carpen- 
ters, and decoraters have been at work 
the building adjoining the theatre and now 
the 
most complete and beautiful temperance spa 


there has been opened to the public 


and lunch room in Boston. Everything will 
be sold at about one half the prices charged 
lunch room. A connection 


the 


in the average 


has been made between theatre and 


lunch room,by means of which patrons can go 
the 
In fitting up the place the question 


directly from their seats to soda foun- 
tain. 
of expense has not been considered as up- 
wards of $20,000 has been expended on the 


Palace Spa and Lunch Room. 


A friumph of Electric Lighting. 
The ¢ 


decorated. 


vastle Square Theatre is exquisitely 
The prevailing tone is a warm, 
faint green; the perfection of a back-ground 
for dainty figures. The piece above the 
proscenium, a company of dancing women 


of Greek The 


color scheme is good : red 


in modifications robes. 
perhaps the 
the flowers at each side of the main panel is 
a little too deep, but very little. 

The charm and brilliancy of the whole 
effect, 
skill 


have lighted this theatre. 


however, owes much to the artistic 
R. Hollings & Co., 


The possibilities 


with which Messrs. 


of beautiful lighting that have come in with 
the incandescent lamp, have been used to 
the full The 
entrance is lighted with two antique iron 
brackets. 

ball, 
bronze standard. 


by this well known firm. 
The staircase is illumined with a 
large on each side, supported by a 
The auditorium is chiefly 
lighted from a magnificent ormulu electro- 
lier, fixed in the dome ; the design is bold 
elaborate. Upon this fine piece of 

work are more than three hundred 
incandescent lamps, which shed a soft clear 
light throughout the theatre. 


and 
metal 


Detectives Needed Here. 


Superintendent Charles Ainge, of the 
National Detective Bureau, Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces that two or three capable 
and trustworthy men are needed in this 
county to act as private detectives under 
his instructions. “xperience in the work 
is not necessary to success. He edits a 
large criminal paper and will send it with 
full particulars, which will explain how you 
may enter the profession by addresing him 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 








Grey Hound For Sale. 


A beautiful, cult sd blooded animal. 
A great pet. Address 
“ DUKE, 


” 


at this office. 
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Amusements 


C AST E OCA 


s 421 Tremont Street 
Evenings at8. Wed. and Sat. M Atinees at 


SECOND WEEK 
—OF 
The Greatest Success in Rostop 


Capt. Paul. 


A Romantic Play, 
NOTHING 
TO 
COMPARE 
All tickets at the 
$1.50, 


by Edwa Rowe 


with ais great 
Ship scene of the 
3d act, 


regular theatre prices 


1.00, 75c., 50c., and 2% 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed 


roient 150th 
Barnet 


& Sat. ay 
Performance 
and 


LAST WEEK ij 


and Thompson’s Bright and Laughabe 


PRINCE 
PRO TEM. 


*TOMMY TOMPKIN’S, GOOD BYE 


Thanksgiving Prince Pro Tem, Mat 
iF" Dec. 34—-ROLAND REED. 


B, RF KEITH'S 


WEEK OF NOV 
THE 


LIVING 
PICTURES 


AND A 


Gigantic Vaudeville Bil 


10 a, m.to 10.30p.2 


hee 





NEW 
THEATRE 


19th. 











Continuous Performance, 


Prices, 25¢. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.9 


GRAND OPERA 


1172 Washington St., ‘1e]. 316 Tremont, 
MANSFIELD & MAGEE Lessees and Mgn 
Eve's ats. Mats: Tue. Thur. and Sata? 

Week Nov. 19th. Special Engagement 


THE CIFTED ACTRESS, 


~¢ ADA GRAY 


Supported by 


CHARLES F. TINGAY 


And a specially selected cast, in the ne* 


“FAST LYNNE: 


Her Own Version. 


Billy Barry» ,,gising 


Generation 


HOU SE 


Sue 


NEXT 
WEEK 


BOWDOIN 8S 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager 
LAST TWO WEEKS. 


THE COTTON KIN 


Wed. 


Q). THEATRE 
——_= 


oe 


S 


Every Evening. and 
—The Latest London Sacce 


*“ HUMANITY.’ 


PALACE THEATRE 


Monday, Nov. 


Marie Sanger 


Royal Burlesque 6a 
A GRAND OLIO 
A Grand Spectacular Musica! Extrevaoang 


GOLDEN BALL. 


Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 cen 


Dec. 17 


19th, 
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Now York & New Bngland|**e* Pxcursion to Florida. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








) : An spit rail. , ptohets aoed te to 7 until ow 31, 
ils o aldo Pearce, N. 
q> ' y | $e Washin von St,, ae r R. Carpenter, 
R AILER A x | Gen. Agt., on Broadway, N. Y. illustrated | pine- 
| apple, cocoanut and orange grove catalogue, 





»ost-paid by Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, 
Limited Train jie 
Quiet, Homelike Oidfashioned Farm. | Out 


WEEN 
BET One mile from depot, with $600, 
worth v ood, keep 3 cows ‘and horse, choice fruit, 
trout brook ; vine-covered cottage, ; barn 70 x 26, 
shed, ete., all good, nice awe and shade, only 
| g2400. A ply to J. H. Jones, Boxford, or to 


Boston... > New York | Chapin’s Farn Agency, Herald Building. 


Air Line, Limited. | _ 


** Vista Del Rio”’’ (Over the River.) 


| The Charming Aiken Estate, upon which much great 
Leaves — City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 | Money Has Been Expended, Now Offered at a Sacrifice 


78 acres, 





p. m.—Week days and Sundays as 


‘ beautifully situated on the St. Sebastian, in 
Buffet sail rs, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and | sight of the Ponce de Leon Hotel; over 100 feet 
Dining Car Between Boston | water front, t house, ete.; nearly 13 acres 
and Willimantic | filled with fruit gathered from all parts of the 
anc - r country ; 7000range trees, sold 150,000 last season ; 
+ Train Between Boston and New York | 100 peach and fig, 40 Japanese persimmons: also 
on Sundays. lemons, eocoanuts, grape fruit, guavas, 200 grape 
vines: elegant collection of roses, palms, 200 
cacti, magnolias,poncianas, camphor,rabber and 
cinnamon trees, pond of the Egyptian lotus, at 
| tractive 2. story house, 7 rooms and bath; rich 
mantles, piazzas and porticos, covered with 
vines; stable 30 x 25, green honse, hennery, ser- 
vants’ quarters, etc., all in good repair. The St. 
Sebastian River borders the estate on two sides; 
boat howse 25 x 20 reached by plank walk 300 feet | 
long; steamers pss within forty feet; oysters | 
and clams in unlimited quantity; bass weigh 
ing twenty pounds are caught from the balcony 
of the boat house. An ideal Florida home upon 
which upwards of $40,000 has been expended. 
The estate is unincumbered, but as the owner | 
has decided to sell, a great bargain is offered. | 
Apply on the premises sto Wm. Aiken, St. Aug 
ustine, or to Geo. H. Chapin. 


INDIAN RIVER CROVE OFFERED 
AT A LOSS. 

Half mile from Malabar station, bordered by | 
the Indian river, comprising ten acres rich ham- | 
mock land, with artesian or flowing well; con- 
taining 500 orange trees, besides lemons, guavas 

. i and vi vf ted mien me fruits ; eT 2 077, DOU, | 
2 ruilto t Georgia pine, with L, not fully com- 
On and after duly 0, 1508 pleted: a beautiful location and arent berenin. 

TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER |.at $3750 — part cash. Apply to R. C. Creech: | 
STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE | Bunyan, Fia., or to Geo. H. Chapin. 
Ww ’ 
GEORGE HOTEL, ST. AUGUST-| 


*s) commnapesiiniiae 
M. ACCOMMODATION for we l sr. 
INE, FLA. 


6. 45 3: and Albany. 
9 00 + A. ae EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR tor | Rare o artemis offered for $20,000 less than 
value; eligibly situated; the most central in the | 


Coat hes 


The Firs 


TICKET OFFICES, 
in Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer ‘st., 


353 Broadwa ay, 
Grand Central Station. 





in New York: 


Ask for tickets via the "NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


aro. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


O Pe M. AC COMMODATION for Troy | city; over ve Plaza; always popular; elegant- | 
ll. 3 and Sye wn ly furnished throughout, and w anting noth ie | 
DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep- | expected in a first-class hotel; 3 stories, 55 first 


3 OOF ing A to Chicago and St. Louis. | class rooms, f — ants’ rooms, parlors, dinin 
7.00 P. M., EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars | Foom, ete., all o 
to Chicago 


| rare flowers anc 
: | piazzas; 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. | 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


cluded. Price $40,000. Aprly to ©. 
the premises, or to Geo. F 
- 0O A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 


A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parior | 
omy to Montreal. ; 
3. 0 ACCOMMODATION to Rut- | 
FM. Vt. 
7 0 P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS, with Sleep. | 
ing Car to Montreal. 

Time-Tables and further information on ap- 
ten, 
. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt.. 
Boston. Mass 


xl size, attractive lawn with 
shrubs; broad vine-cov ered ; 


D. Tyler, on 
Chapin. 





To Exchange for House In or near 
Boston. 


Concord Milk and Truck Farm. 
$1000 Worth Asparagus sold in Season—Cuts100 Tons 
English Hs y—Imperative Sale-Now redaced to $9000, 


An unprecedented bargain, containing 93 
acres; now keeps 25 cattle. 3 acres asparagus in 
fine condition; 100 fruit trees; small fruit in 
variety; level, rich, deep loam; very productive; 
easily worked. being free from rocks; substan- 
tial old-fashioned 2-story house of 14 rooms, 
nen and blinded ; also house of 8 rooms for 
arm hands; bw 9 72 x 40 with cellar; w me 30 
feet; shed 30 beautifully situated, sur- 
rounded BR dete trees; near the Ralph 
aldo Emerson place; 18 miles from Boston, 
mile from depot. Price : can remain 
on mortgage for a term of years, if desired, at 5 
per cent. 








**RIVERSIDE.” 

A Charming Country seat on the banks 
of the Concord River. 18 Miles from 
Boston. 

Delightfully situated ; 150 feet above the river; 
within half a mile from the station, and electric 
cars near by; comprising 45 acres, with a front- 
age of 75 $ on the main street; wood for open 
fires: cuts 50 tons hay with machine: keeps 18 
cows and pair horses; milk sold at the door; 

fig es: 4 5 wae 10 thy ere and L, 4 

ight windows; 3 bay windows; barn 5 x 40, 

Perfumes and tus tes the Brdy, | clapboarded, painted and blinded; split stone 

; a 1¢ System. Cures Inflammat. 4, cellar 4 feet thick: fine hennery, also clap- 

the wurPrisingly Softens and Whiteus | boarded and painted ; carriage house, shed, ete., 
all cummerted 


MANICURING. ne and in sn a charmin 


view; excellent nei ood boating anc 
FREE sample of Hygienic “am Bath fishing; buildings all new within 8 years; great 
Soap to all callers this week. 


bargain, at $3000; $2000 cash ; balance $400 a year 
37 TEMPLE PLACE, - - - BOSTON. 


MME. PINAULT’S 


Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE. 


6 per cent, 


For A Fraction of Its Value. 


Best-equipped ranch in Western counwry; 33,000 
acres, with water ri hts; river flows through; 
50 miles of fonce; hay capacity, 10,000 tons; 
dwellings, stables, corrals, blacksmith shop, etc., 

and mule teams and machinery included ; 
only $2.50 an acre; much of it worth $100; to 
close estate. The greatest bargain ever offered 
in Ameriéa; details of Chapin Farm Agency, 
Herald Building, Boston. 











Valuable Mississippi Plantation. 


Between New Orleans and Mobile. 200 yards 
from stawon: comprising 4000 acres. with vast 
quantity of valuable wood and timber: the land 
is rolling ; free from rocks; particularly adapted 
to the ¢ ultiy ation of vegetables and small fruit; 


delightfull minted on tide water, four miles 
from noted mineral spring and resort; grape 
growing and wine making san important m- 


dustry in the neighborh attractive house : 
8 high rooms (12 feet) with 100 feet of of gallery: 
(piazza) ; stable 40 x 30; laborers’ cottages; 
tenants’ houses and numerous ontbuildings ; all 
in good repair. Price $28,000; one-third cash ; 
balance at 6 per cent. 








FAIRCHILD & NICHOLS 
SELLING AGENTS, 
12 PEARL STREET, 


If you have an ORANGE GROVE or any 
description of REAL ESTATE tosell, communi- 
cate with Geo. H. Chapin, Herald Building, 





OUR METHOD OF 


Yents waste, gormandiring rr abieerton: Grote. 
ing in way: Big thrs Sai the h head’ less ex. 


roe than othe: 


Every one, and especially 
com and 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 


modern conveniences; everything in 


A Florida orange grove. Full particulars post- 
paid by Geo. H. Chapin, ] Herald Building, Boston | 


Ss d never wets foul. 

orse breathes as freely with it onas without 
ditors of Chris Me 

agents for humane societies, shoul 


ies make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
t, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


ANDREWJ. KLOYD, Oprician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. ‘Old ‘ie. es eng 


Avoid pear Tes " sta 
; all cases 
TRADE scar gamed 








HOTEL 


‘Madison Ave. & 58th St 
NEW YORK. 


PER DAY 
AND UP. 


| 
} 
| 
/ 
| 
i 
| 
/ 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


| FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Two blocks from the Third and 


| Sixth Ayenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
jand Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


_ Passenger Elevator runs all wight. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel! at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt, 


WASBEINGTON, D.C, 


Army and Navy Headquarters. 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
% H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel ‘Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 





KETTERER’S HO’ 
168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union 2 


A Modern Hotel, in Every 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger 


First-Class Cafe and Restaur 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s, 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein 


4) Province Court. | 


Steam Carpet Clean 


Carpets il) Over and Relaid. 

















J. B. BRYANT | ena onmeemcennal 








ara CABINET-MARER; : 
41 Tremont St, ey and Concord Sa. 
BIBLIA: 
+ 


Devoted to 
Archeology. 
The American Organjof the Egypt and 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the 
publication in this country devoted to Egy’ ry 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar & 
year. 


Biblical, Classical aad 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs, 
Davis 1nd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in | 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced 
the June, 1892, number, and wi}l be completed 1 
24 Parte. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., | 
Meriden, ~—, 


OPIUM E735 teeta 
JOHN CONLON & 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Be 
SPECIALTIES + 


OLD ELM WHISK 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BI 

















Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant® am 
—— nd for Price List. 


The Durability of Silverware _ 
cleaning, thas the tant Saannieeanh ry 




















Oleaning and Polis all kinds of 
or Plated sivrene without inju 
Be-plajes Worn Plated Articles, Every Bottle W 
All Dealers, 25c, 


@. M, TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St.,  - 






















































Grand ‘Union. Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





in New England. 


all heated by steam. 





Boston, up one flight. No charges made until 





Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 












































FOR SEASON OF 1894. 


The largest stock in sia 
Wholesale and Retail at tow 
EST PRICES. 


T. F, SWAT 


No. 12 agp 
Next 

























































BOSTUN COMMONWEALTH 
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ESTABLISHED 1798. BY CALEB Late 


lomas OCallaghan & Co. cesmmeceecmm, \BOSOUET anos 


f HEATING ENGINEERS 


—AND— 


CONTRACTORS. 


Pears and Auinces SPROIALTIES 
A R : E : Ss FOR PRESERVING. HOUSE HEATING. 


Native and California Grapes, | 4°"2“° 


Cheerfully 
A full assortment of Fine 


MEW FALL STYLES HUIS a VoGurapys “ S/ ma 


For Hotel, Club and Family Supplies. | 7 y AP P ARATUS. 


NOW ON SALE. _—ISAACLOCKE & C0, AQ/f = 


: Hi ot Bs le adil td _ 9%, 99 & 101 Faneuil Hall Market. ho 
We are the largest retail carpet! It’s Our Winner 
house in New England. | 
Hence, we can buy and sell goods. This 
at LOWEST PRICES. | 


Ve carry none but STANDARD) , When You 
~ MAKES. pla te 


Can Have a 
Ready-Made Tailor at 
Man. 


18, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 
cxebpapentiy SUIT TO ORDER 














Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 


r. E. H. Burnham, Optician, PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS C0, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Ezaminations with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- | J I E LI OT S x. RE E a. 


ment of Electric Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds | 
- to Order Glasses of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing And The ac DEN ” 
Sight. (GA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 

., Binds of work executed evenings as well as during the day. 


OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. . 249 WASHI N GTON 8 — T, 


Per Cent. Gold Bonds [END A HAND. we LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


‘ MED A Weekly Magazine of 
rer “al Interest, | Ts Number Contains Articles on te FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
at, a tor Pe era reteny HeO Citiess. it cs Giving 3300 Double-Columa Octavo Pages of 
AAS 


x Civie Machinery and Good Citizenship Unequalied in Quality and Quantity. 
on’. WaTsoN, Rev. Clarence Greeley 
2s Liability 














oh ee at qian {Seal Remomin aoa Ming gales || %| The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Had} Contribute to make this periodical 
EMPLOYERS“ Se eigh Farm Colony... .......C. 8. Bremmer 


Industrial Education..... Robert L Woet.| Emceyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and ComprehensivenssS 
Industrial Aid Society of =, oh tegen ghee grat reall INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 











For sale at news stands. Annual subscrip- To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 
_ | ions $2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. ABSOLUTELY FREE ae 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. The Thirteen Weekly Issues Cosmopolitan, Our Da 


3 Hamilton Pl., Boston. et THE LIVING AGE : é Charatian Nation 


c lady desires a p (Oct... Nov.. Dec. 1894}, forming wo) Mattond Monthy, The Pulpit, 
rg ee Esha, Seas | anew rer siption wo serio» "er 


with other ——— _ - 

















